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10 Great Expeditions / 


This Summer . . . RELEASE 
YOURSELF from the bound- 
aries of one Community. 
GIVE WINGS to your 
DREAMS and ride into Magic 
Lands .... . where days 
are golden, nights romantic! 


In connection with all U.T. tours, if 
desired, you may earn three or more 
SHORT TOUR semester hours college credit in History, 
Literature, Sociology, Biology, Education, 
Psychology, Geography, Astronomy, Art, 
Journalism, Geology, Physical Education, 
etc. Some graduate work. Faculty is 
made up of reguiar university professors 
from several recognized institutions. 
Accredited and transferred from South- 
western State Teachers College, Oklo- 
Meals, Lodging, homa, or several other institutions. 
Transportation from “It was a most enjoyable trip. The new 
your state, Side-trips, beds ae tents were truly lovely 4 
sos ita e drivers were most courteous an 
‘siiten te hag oo obliging. As some of the girls said, the 


‘ trip was worth more than a year in 
to middle of August. school and | surely agree with them.” 


—Mary —, Michigan 
PAY PART [Alumna of 32-34} 
NEXT YEAR WRITE FOR INFORMATION TODAY! 


NIVERSITY of JOURS 


Oklahoma City,O 


UNIVERSITY OF TOURS, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Flease send me FREE * ‘Memory Album,” list of college affilia- 
tions, credit courses, and information on [ ] Western tour; 
{ ] Eastern tour; [ ] Mexican tour. 


PANGhG nen pec wewensakesaucubeeeen causes pean eres 3 


WRITE ace BOOK , 


AdGPOSS .row nr. wceusmnes sae seressarse 
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AIR-CONDITIONED 
TRAINS 


to the East 
and Mexico 


THIS SUMMER, for the first time in history, com- 


pletely air-conditioned trains will cross the continent on 
daily schedule. The five finest trains on Southern Pacific’s 
Four Great Routes between California and the East will be 
completely air-conditioned from stem to stern—Pullmans, 
coaches, tourist sleeping cars, diners, club cars, louage or 


observation cars—everything! 


Whether you speed straight across the continent on our 
Overland Limited or Pacific Limited, along the Mexican 
border on our Sunset Limited or Golden State Limited or 
up through the Pacific Northwest on our Cascade, the air 
you breathe will be cool and clean and fresh, free of dust 
and dirt. Go on any of these trains, return on another. See 


twice as much for no extra rail fare (from most points). 


Many cars on other Southern Pacific trains will also be 


air-conditioned; including, the through Pullmans from Los 


a 
- ; a | 


ee 
neturn a al 


Angeles to Mexico City via our West Coast Route and via the National Railways of Mexico. 


REDUCED SUMMER FARES —Reduced roundtrip fares to all eastern cities and 


to Mexico will be in effect from May 15 to October 15. You have until October 31 to get 


back. For example, the first class roundtrip fare to Chicago from most California points 


will be $86. A lower standard Pullman berth will cost only $15.75, each way. There will 


be still lower fares good in tourist sleeping cars or coaches. For information on fares 


to the East or Mexico write Mr. F. S. McGinnis, 65 Market Street, San Francisco, California. 


Southern Pacific 
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ANCHOR LINE Z 


SM at & as, 


q 1 GivesYou More at sea, inlarge, modern First i 
} # or Cabin Class liners, generously planned. 


Serves You Luxuriously...With the deft 
attentiveness bred by a century of tradition! 


EE Great Britain during the Silver Jubilee 
Year of His Majesty's reign . . . do it on 
what you save by travelling Anchor Line! 
Land at Londonderry or Belfast for an Irish 
tour .. . or go straight to Glasgow and start 
your Europe trip with bonnie Scotland. From 
Scotland all of Wales and England lies before 
you on an easy, economical route to London. 
And from London you can reach Paris in 
just 244 hours by Imperial Airways! 


First Class is only $147 up to these Irish 
and Scottish ports . . . in the famous liners 
Transylvania, Caledonia Cabin Class in the 
California, Tuscania, Cameronia is $139 up. 


pe! 


Sie [ae 


9 Enables You to See More in Great Britain, 
conveniently, without retracing your steps, § 


7s 


Starts You Right...from the top down! You 
see the British Isles on your way to Europe! 


LONDONDERRY 
paper ars or 


BELFAST 


GLASGOW 


a 


ere 
. 
ea) % 


All Anchor Liners carry Tourist and Third 
Classes, at $107 up and $82 up .. . ask 
about special Round-Trip Excursion rates in 
these classes. Information and literature 
from your local ascent or 


ANCHOR LINE 
50! Market Street, San Francisco, California 
AALS ARR a =A SNR 


SUMMER CRUISES 


. . . from New York and Boston frequently 
throughout the season, in cooperation with 
NATIONAL TOURS .. . visiting the Cana- 
dian North Capes and Bermuda in 13 days. 


NEXT SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK: Transylvania, Caledonia... Mar. 2, Mar. 16, 
Mar. 30, Apr. 13, Apr. 27, May 10*, May 24*. California, Tuscania, Cameronia ... 


“June 1, June 15f, June 29f, July 19*. *Via Boston. 


{Slightly higher summer rates. 


ANCHOR LINE 


es 715% REDUCTION ON FIRST CLASS ROUND-TRIP FARE = 
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AS LOW AS 


| 202 


ROUND TRIP 
( Jountat Class.) 
$210 from LOS ANGELES 


Explore the Orient this summer. See Japan in 
the fragrant glory of her summer splendor. 
Join the N.Y.K. travel-pilgrims who find in 
the Land of Nippon a complete change from 
ordinary vacations. 


You will see Mt. Fuji—symmetrical, spark- 
ling, aloof . . . you will visit Nara, that most 
Japanese of cities, home of ancient culture, in- 
different to all modernism . . . you will stay in 
temple-crowded Nikko, art center and sunny 
scenic wonderland. Every day will reveal in- 
creasingly the meaning of the Far East. 

Magnificent N.Y.K. liners—‘Maru” ships— 
offer superb accommodations and American or 
Continental cuisine at exceedingly reasonable 
fares. The favorable rate of exchange makes 
this a year of travel economy in Japan. 


Let your travel agent help you plan all the 
intriguing details, or consult: 


N-Y-K- LINE 


{JAPAN MAIL} 


San Francisco * 551 Market Street 
Los Angeles + 605 South Grand 


FROM YOUR HOME TOWN 


gov Ny ml, 


The 


.AND HOME AGAIN 


GRACE 


RAIL-WATER CIRCLE TOURS 
Visit CALIFORNIA..MEXICO.. 
GUATEMALA..ELSALVADOR 

PANAMA ..COLOMBIA .. 
HAVANA ([eostbound).. NEW YORK 


A double vacation value! Take a trip ‘‘abroad"’, 
and see your own country at.the same time! This 
Circle-Tour includes rail transportation from your 
home town to either coast...a stimulating ocean 
voyage on a distinguished GRACE ‘'Santa"’ 

a trip thru the Panama Canal delightful visits 
in Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador, Panama, 
Colombia, Havana (Eastbound), New York, 
California . and return rail transportation 
to your home town, with stop-overs. 

Your ship is one of those matchless ‘'Santa’’ 
liners whose smartness and luxury have created 
a newtravel vogue between California and New 
York. The only ships having all outside rooms 
with private fresh-water baths. Largest out-door 
tiled swimming pools on any American ships. 
Dining rooms on the promenade decks, with 
roll back domes 

For details of the many attractions consult 
your travel agent, or 


GRACE LINE 


San Francisco, 2 Pihe Street; Los 
Angeles, 525 West Sixth Street; 
Seattle, 1308 Fourth Ave.; Victoria 
B. C.), 817 Government Street; 
10 Hanover Square, New York. 
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My Trip Around the World 


ANNA M. MULLEN, Continuation School, San Francisco 


FTER spending a summer in Honolulu 
and the Orient, going as far as Manila, 
and another summer making a trip 

through the Panama Canal to New York, as 
the vacation approached last summer I again 
began to have the wanderlust. So I decided to 
complete the trip Round the World, since I had 
already gone almost half-way round it. I was 
granted a leave of absence from the San Fran- 
cisco School Department, and sailed from Los 
Angeles, June 16, 1934, on the palatial President 
Coolidge bound for the Orient. 


The first stop was Honolulu, paradise of the 
Pacific, with its streets shaded by the royal 
poincianas, pink and yellow shower 
trees; the famous Diamond Head, a 
guide post of the Pacific; the Pali 
with its glorious view of the pine- 
apple plantations; and the popular 
Waikiki Beach, where the surf-riding 
gives a thrill not to be forgotten. 

On June 29 our ship reached Yo- 

kohama, the first port in the Orient. 
As soon as you step off the ship you 
step into a ricksha. What a thrill the 
first ricksha ride gives The 
dainty Japanese women dressed in 
colorful kimonas and obis, with their 
wooden clogs constant 
click-clack or pavement, 
also impress you as you jog along in 
your ricksha. Many Japanese men 
wear modern American clothes, but 
some prefer their native costumes. 

As you ride farther 
reach the Grand Hotel 
modern. Then comes the shopping 


you! 


making a 


on street 


along 
which 


you 


is 


district where you can purchase a 
variety of Japanese products: silks, 
and embroideries, beads, 
prints, curios, and kimonas. Kamakura, asso- 
ciated with the great Bronze Buddah, can be 
reached by auto in an hour and a half. We left 
the ship at Yokohama and took an electric train 
to Tokyo, 18 miles away, remained over night 


{ 


colored 


Sikh policeman; the man 
about town in Shanghai 


5 


at the beautiful Imperial Hotel and then pro- 
ceeded the next morning by train to Kyoto, the 
old capital, and the shopper’s paradise. Here art 
and craftsmanship are at their best and there is 
a wonderful display of everything the Japanese 
produce. The numerous temples here are well 
worth visiting. From Kyoto we entrained to 
Kobe, the next port, to meet our ship which 
reached here by this time. 

We continued our cruise to Shanghai, arriving 
July 2, and I disembarked from the President 
Coolidge. 

Shanghai, known as the Paris of the Orient, is 
made up of the Foreign Concessions and the 

Old Walled City. The one is a mod- 
ern up-to-date city with fine streets, 
splendid buildings and large com- 
mercial houses. Here are the banks, 
clubs, hotels, parks and gardens. The 
other part is the Old Walled City 
where everything is typically Chinese 
—narrow streets, tiny shops, con- 
gested population, extreme poverty, 
but it is all fascinating beyond words 
and well worth a visit. Shanghai is 
a splendid place to buy silks, laces 
and embroideries. 

On July 5, I left for a trip overland 
to Peiping, a Mecca for world travel- 
and a where everyone 
wishes to stay as long as possible 
Nothing along the whole overland 
route compares in interest with this 
mysterious old capital of the Middle 
Kingdom. The Forbidden City, now 
open, the winter palace, the summer 
palace, the Temple of Heaven, and 
a trip to see the Great Wall, fill the 
days with a thousand pleasures. 


ers place 


Rickshas in Peiping are numerous 
and popular with the natives as well as the tour 
ists, as there are very few automobiles in this 
city. I had a ricksha and Chinese boy call for 
me daily. When I left I surely missed my little 
“chauffeur.” Peiping is a fine place to shop. 


] 








Shanghai's skyline re 


Here one can buy jade, amber, cloisonne, silk 
mandarin coats, kimonas, carved ivory, teak- 
wood, rugs, curios, and furniture, at reasonable 
prices. 

I returned to Shanghai for the President Van 
Buren, which left July 17. From Shanghai our 
ship sailed southward to the British colony of 
Hong Kong, situated on an island. The city 
rises in steep terraces to the “peak” 1800 feet 
high. A 24-mile drive around the island, visit- 
ing the botanical garden, Queen’s Road, Repulse 
Bay and its famous hotel, in addition to shop- 
ping, kept us busy the day the ship was in port. 

Manila was our next stop. This 
city presents a unique combina- 
Malayan and 
The old 
surrounded by a 


tion of Spanish, 

influence. 
City, 
two-and-a-half 


American 
Spanish 

wall miles long, 
with its churches, shops, and fac- 
Here 
you can purchase the hand-em- 


broidered 


tories is most interesting. 


and 
blouses so popular in the tropics, 
The 


modern city with its wide boule- 


voile dresses 


also the Manila straw hats. 


vards, beautiful homes and gar- 
dens, fine schools, university, ho- 
tels, post-office, banks, and office 
buildings, is much like our own 
American cities. 

Our ship sailed from here to 
Singapore, cross-roads of world 
commerce. 250 


the 


Approximately 


miles of excellent roads on 
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embles Long Beach, but with an Orient 


al atmosphere 


Island of Singapore make it pos 
sible to take numerous interest- 
ing and beautiful drives. The 
large rubber estates and _ the 
coconut plantations may be seen 
along these drives.- Our ship 
stopped here three days. There 
was plenty of time to visit the 
native shops, where Malay silver, 
Chinese and Japanese silk, em 
broideries, laces and carvings can 
be purchased at moderate prices 
We also had an opportunity to 
study these interesting Malay 
people first hand. 

“Penang, an island off the west 
coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
was our next stop. There is a 
around this 
and a botanical garden, 


oa scenic drive island 
which 
has a wonderful variety of trees, 
and flowers. Here 
great numbers of monkeys can 


be seen roaming around. 


shrubs also 


They are very tame. 


UR ship left Penang for Colombo, the 
O world’s market for gems. As we landed 
at the main jetty the first thing to attract our 
attention in the shop windows was the marvel- 
ous assortment of emeralds, sapphires, rubies, 
zercons, amethysts and garnets on display. We 
visited the ancient city of Kandy, the capital 
of Ceylon, 75 miles away, and the Royal Botan- 
ical Gardens a few miles outside of this city 
and regarded as among the finest in the world 
It is a government enterprise designed to aid in 





Rickshas are 


ever-present in the Orient 
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the economic development of the 
island. Laboratories and experi- 
mental stations complete’ the 
equipment where plants, native 
and foreign, are studied for the 
public good. Here also may be 
found the complete flora of Cey- 
lon. Of special interest is the 
spice collection, including nutmeg 
trees, cloves, cinnamon, all-spice, 
vanilla and ginger. 

The scenery en route was most 
picturesque. We observed the 
natives in their colorful costumes 
with their bullock-carts carrying 
their wares, and elephants by the 
roadside or at play bathing in the 
We also visited Lipton’s 
tea factory, all of which made 
our day at Colombo most inter- 
esting. 

Our next stop was Bombay, 
the Gateway of India. A drive up the Malabar 
Hills and the Hanging Gardens helps one to 
appreciate the magnificent harbor. A visit to the 
bazaars, in which were displayed beautiful Per- 
sian rugs, hand-engraved and enameled brasses, 
embroideries, table covers, shawls, and the pop- 
ular India prints, enabled us to while away a 


rivers. 


pleasant and instructive hour. Our ship stopped 
at this port two days. 


W: then had a delightful ten-day cruise 
on the Arabian and Red seas, to Suez. 
Here I left the ship with a number of pas- 
sengers for Cairo. It takes three hours by auto 


We visit the Sphinx and the Great Pyramids 


Bathing ghats on the Ganges River, 


Benares, India 


over the Sahara Desert to make this trip. The 
modern city of Cairo is an up-to-date British 
city. The native quarter, with its narrow, 
crooked streets lined with bazaars and shops, 
well stocked with silks, tapestries, jewelry and 
perfumes, was most interesting; so also were 
the natives dressed in their varied costumes. 
A trip to the Pyramids and Sphinx on camels 
was arranged for the afternoon. I cannot say 
that I enjoyed the camel ride. However, it is 
an experience I shall long remember. A delight- 
ful moonlight ride on the Nile ended our first 
day in Cairo. The following morning we visited 
the Egyptian Museum which contains Egyptian 
and Greek monuments of great 
antiquity. Tut-Ankh-Amen’s ob- 
jects are displayed here. 

We left Cairo by afternoon 
train for Alexandria, from which 
port we sailed at midnight across 
the beautiful blue Mediterranean 
for Naples. We arrived here on 
August 25, after having had a 
most enjoyable and interesting 
five weeks cruise on the Presi- 
dent Van Buren through the 
fascinating Far East. The 
weather during this part of the 
trip was warm but not uncom- 
fortable for the tropics at this 
time of the year. No one suffered 
any discomfort nor did the heat 
affect anyone to the extent of 
having to forego any of the de- 
licious meals that were served on 
this ship. I left the President 
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Main Street in a native village, Colombo, Island of Ceylon 


Van Buren at Naples for a stopover of 18 days, 
and, while the ships are docked at this point, 
joined the other passengers in the popular all- 
day trip to Pompeii. 
teresting. 


Pompeii is extremely in- 
The route along the Italian Riviera 
is picturesque. After sight-seeing in Naples the 
following day, I then left by train for Rome, 
where I spent two interesting days. Then I 


continued to Florence, the art center of Europe, 
and Venice with its gondolas and Grand Canal. 


Riding in gondolas in Venice was just as 
thrilling as riding in rickshas in the Orient. 
Since I was destined for Oberammergau to 
see the Passion Play, I took a train from Venice 
over the picturesque Dolomite Alps to Inns- 
bruck. After a day’s sight-seeing in this quaint 
Austrian city, I traveled by motor car via the 
picturesque Seefeld, Mittenwald, Garnisch, Par- 
tenkirkchev route to Oberammergau. The Pas- 
sion Play certainly was a glorious spectacle and 
most impressive. From Oberammergau, I took 
a train to Munich and while there, had time 
for sight-seeing and for a visit to the renowned 


scientific museum. From Munich I traveled 


all day by train through southern Germany and 
northern France to Paris. Here I had four days 
in which to visit this beautiful city with its 
grand boulevards, attractive parks, fine shops, 
and famous art galleries. 

I left for Marseilles by night train and arrived 
there early the following morning. After break- 
tast, I took the world-famous Corniche Drive 
which winds up 1200 feet over the mountains, 
giving superb views of the shore-line and the 
rocky slopes set with beautiful villas, old castles 
and native villages. Then on to Cannes and 
Nice where I remained over night. The follow- 
ing morning I continued the tour along the 
beautiful French Riviera Drive as far as Men- 
tone and then returned to Nice by the lower 
road, visiting Monte Carlo and the 
Casino. 

The next afternoon I left Nice by train for 
Marseilles to embark on the President Garfield 
on September 12 for New York. I felt quite at 
home on this ship as on it, three years previous, 
I had taken my first cruise on the Pacific as 
far as Honolulu. Besides, it was certainly rest- 


famous 
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ful to be back again on the beautiful blue 
Mediterranean after my strenuous European 
trip. In a few days we passed Gibraltar, then 
we had a delightful cruise along the smooth 
belt of the Atlantic Ocean to New York where 
we arrived on September 24. 


Whether the Round the World Trip is made 
in three summer vacations with an extension of 
two months on the latter as I made it, or all in 
one trip, it is not expensive if you travel inde- 
pendently and join a congenial group of the 
interesting world travelers you meet on these 
ships to share the expense of the shore excur- 
sions. If you wish to be relieved of handling 
foreign exchange and planning your sight-see- 


ing trips you can make arrangements before- 
hand. 


In any case, do not hesitate to take this 
memorable trip, and then you too will experi- 
ence the thrill that I did on receiving a mem- 
bership to the Marco Polo Club by Captain 
Gregory Cullen of the President Garfield before 
we arrived in New York, certifying that I had 
traveled 26,500 miles round the world, under the 
Stars and Stripes, and had visited 23 ports in 
15 different countries. 





Travel Service Rendered Free 
ROUND THE WORLD... Japan 

China overland and Europe 
Sailing April 27............ $845.00 and up 


Summer Vacation Bargains 


7 steonational Tours Assn. 
It A 


June 28. To Italy and Europe 

54 days. All inclusive 

June 26. Round Pacific 
Panama Tours every 2 weeks..$195.00 
INI, INO sess Leesnsacccocaess $360.00 


Write for free brochure 


International Tours Association 
Bonded Agents All Lines 
604 West 6th St., Los Angeles, Cal. TU-3716 
“25 years experience in World Travel” 








Twelve Personally Conducted Tours with 
Great Educational Leaders 


ALASKA—MEXICO—AUSTRALIA 
ORIENT—AROUND THE WORLD 


Leaving June 3, 5, 14, 15, 16, 22, 23, 26, 29; July 2, 4, 10, 14 
Send for folders and illustrated literature 
D. F. ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
408 South Spring Street Los Angeles 


"Round the World 


Mediterranean cruise en reute, both at 
the cost of an average European tour. 


June 29 from N. Y.—Sept. 4 return S. F. 


under leadership Cart. C. B. Jounson 
Folders: H. C. Capwell Co. Travel Bureau, Oakland 


v. can sail Round the World in 
your summer vacation! The complete tour by Presi- 
dent Liner takes only 85 days, with ample time in 
every port. But somewhere in this thrilling cruise, 
perhaps i in many plac es, you'll want to stay awhile. 
It may be in Haw ail, Japan, China, the Philippines, 
Malaya, Ceylon, hidia, Egypt, Italy or France. No 
matter where you want to plan stopovers, President 
Liners let you do so... seeing the world for as little 
as $830 First Class, hometown to hometown. 


AND THIRTEEN 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Every two weeks a President Liner sails from San 
Francisco Round the World. You can stopover, ex- 
plore some quaint place the guidebooks have forgot- 
ten, then continue on another President Liner with 
the same comfort and fine service as the ship you left. 
Take up to two full years if you wish. President Liners 
are big, luxurious ships—more than 520 feet long— 
famous for their steady-riding qualities, their atmos- 
phere of informality and their food. Ever y stateroom 
is outside. For full details see your travel agent, or 


DOLLAR steamswup unes 


311 California Street, San Francisco 
514 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 











THIS PAGE NEXT MONTH—FOR THE 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


NEW - SENSATIONAL 
1935 P&E 


ALL-STEEL, DOUBLE STRENGTH 
SCHOOL COACH 


PATCHETTS & CARSTENSEN INC. 
NEW MAN - CALIFORNIA 
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American Express 


Travel Service 


announces 


that an attractive, illus- 
trated prospectus of 
popular summer tours 
to 


EUROPE 


is now available and 
will be forwarded to 
you upon request. 


The ORIENT WANTS TO WELCOME 
e 


YOU THIS SUMMER 


will also be favored by 


summer travelers. We All that you ask of any vacation—and lots that 


i 5 P you never think of asking—is yours in prodigal 

shall gladly send you aan when you come to the Paradise of the 

our folder, Orient Jade Pacific. It is a gay new World . . .where pleasure 

Tour Price $550 takes an honored place in everyday life . . .where 
F er no excuses are ever made for enjoyment. 


UNIVERSITY of HAWAII 
M E xX I [ O Summer School 


4 , HONOLULU - JUNE 24 - AUGUST 2 

} > > ~ Oo 
A series of tours during At this fully accredited school you may combine 
June, July and August, study and recreation. Some seventy courses offer a 
using Unitec rui wide choice in subjects. When work is over, a 
. S U a | Fruit swim at Waikiki adds zest to the day. $5.00 per 

Company steamers. credit hour covers tuition. Living expenses can be 
Seventeen days $195— kept within $70.00 for the six weeks. The five-day 
Ninetee 13 rs $205 crossing on a Matson-Oceanic Liner is in itself 
Nineteen days $2Uo. both a memorable voyage and delightful vacation. 


SOUTH PACIFIC CRUISES: Personally Escorted. To 
New Zealand and Australia via Hawaii, Samoa 


AMERICAN EXPRESS and Fiji. 17,000 miles .. . 11 Shore Excursions . . . 


46 days. All-Inclusive Cost—reduced for four 
-_ RAVE L 4 FE RV I . E summer months only—to $595. 


S School Infe ti t fi ip t. Booklet. 
MARKET AT SECOND STREET GidGats da snap cide v-thnadaddey Than daineaer 
SAN FRANCISCO 


dian Sie ae Pec es Medlin Loe . C, leane Line 


OAKLAND; WEINSTOCK-LUBIN, SACRAMENTO San Francisco, 215 Market St. - Los Angeles, 723 West 7th St. 
119 W. Ocean Bivd., Long Beach « 213 E. Broadway, San Diego 
Seattle, 814 Second Ave. - Portland, 327 Southwest Pine St. 
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ROUND THE WORLD Bee 


In 90 Days mo June 4, visiting Japan, China, 


Straits, Ceylon, Cairo; inc. 24- 
day tour of Europe. Naples, Rome, Florence, Venice, 
Switz., Rhine, Holland, Paris and London. Returns 
September 3. Special booklet now ready. 


Independent tickets good for 2 years at very $400 
low rates. $400 Tourist; $600 First. Stop 

over anywhere. Shore excursions arranged at extra 
charge, to suit you. 


EUROPE ey 


Fine cabin class ship N. Y. to Europe—$80 one way; 
$140 R. T. Calif. & Europe, $160 or $288 R. T. and up. 


Our book “Europe” has all the answers. Get your 
copy now. 


SN ay $270 


Tours from N. Y.—26 days, $270; 31 days, $341; 41 days, 
$470; also spl. 54-day tour of 10 countries, only $695. 
Ind. Inclusive tours arranged to suit—the cheapest or 
the best. 


NAT S265 


Just imagine yourself Vagabonding around the his- 
torical Mediterranean on a fine ship with 10 to 30 jolly 


companions. Less than $5 a day. It’s a Natural—but 
get busy. 


PANAMA CANAL —24U 


Round trip: Tourist, $120; First, $165. Expense-paid 
tours, $158 to $203. Havana 33- day tours, exp.-paid, 
$220 ‘and $245. New York via Panama, $120, me as 
S80 Tourist; $165 one way and $228 R. T. First Class. 


SOUTH AMERICA —ystu 


100-day McCormick Cruise, $400; 50-day cruise, Trini- 
dad and back, $250; 46 exp.- -paid cruise from New 


Orleans to Brazil, $395 ; 67 days inc. also Buenos Aires, 
$588. 


ALASKA CRUISE-TOUR HR 263 


9 to 11-day Inside Passage cruise from Seattle, $75 and 
$85 up. Complete 17-day trip from San Francisco, $45 
additional. We offer Yukon River and McKinley Park 
tours to suit. 


HONOLULU peu: 


100% expense-paid tours with special courier service 
showing you the Islands as few tourists see them— 
priced reasonably. You travel with your own group or 
individually. Get booklet. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


You are always sure of getting the lowest fares to any 
port by consulting us. In addition to the usual services 
we can offer many Vagabond cruises at go- right-now 
prices. For short cruises, ask for “Happy Holidays.” 


ITINERARIES 


A Planned Trip is a Pleasure Trip. Our facilities for 
arranging any kind of a trip—lew-cost or the best, are 
unexcelled. No obligation to have suggested itinerary 
prepared. Yosemite & Resort reservations—no charge. 


Check item that interests you and send along 
at once with additional information that will 
help us to serve you better. 


CrRABIREE S 


1755 Broadway § °x?:,Orrheum | Cakland 








F you’ve a “bent” for adventure, there’s 

probably nothing you could do to please 
that nomadic spirit more than cruising the 
famous Inside Passage to Alaska. Here you'll 
find anything but routine in scenic grandeur 
worthy of gods. The sight of Alaska’s glisten- 
ing mountains and mighty glaciers are alone 
reason enough for you to take this trip. And 
there are beautiful fjords; waterfalls and 
leaping salmon; lakes fringed with flower- 
carpeted valleys...days brimful of thrills 
while exploring towns rich in native legends 
...towns reminiscent of gold-madness and in- 
trigu¢ of court days. And there are always 
new and interesting people to know... hours 
for being lazy... deck sports...and gay eve- 
nings under the midnight sun. @ And the fact 
is, we are the only steamship line that brings 
you to All Alaska. So you'll be wanting the 
Alaska Vacation Cruise literature the coupon 
will bring. 
Ask about the special cruise 
for teachers. Also a University 
of Washington Summer School 
Cruise... with credit. 

FREE TO TEACHERS 
Good-Natured Map of Alaska 
suitable for framing 


See your local Travel Agent 
or Dollar, American Mail and 
Pacific Steamship Lines 


[General Agents] 
Fares include berth and meals 


SESSESECSSSSCE SE SESE ERE e Sees eEe 
Please send me Alaska Cruise 


ALASKA Vacation literature ...... 
ee te ee Beam. ot 
mmer School Cruise ... . [ 
STEAMSHIP Teacher’ Special Cruise ... (J 
COMPANY Nomen | 
Room 551—Pier Two Address. 


SEATTLE City. 
State... 








@ March 1-9, National Canned Salmon Week @ 





Se a rem ril  mea 
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arco 


Expect Much of 
The> 
PALACE HOTEL 


San Francisco 


GLACIER. PARK 
is your 1935 


a esate a MM em a a eA ais 


Expect mucn of San Francisco’s 
famed Palace Hotel —for you will 
receive much. Expect large, modern, 
comfortable guestrooms, for ex- 
ample. The Palace covers a city 
block of two acres, yet it has only 
600 rooms, all of them large, all 


with bath. Expect, too, courteous 
forethought for your needs; fine 
food in distinguished restaurants; 
beautiful surroundings; and shops, 
theatres, financial and commercial 
districts close at hand. 


From $3 per day (single) up. 


The Pp alace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Archibald H. Price, Manager 





LEHMAN'S ANNUAL 
IDEAL ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 
vneae (OF THE ORIENT 


56 delightful a a sarge anon 

(including Peiping est 

Hotels—Private autos 425 

Tour B 

64 day J Japan, China (including Canton 
and Hong Kong)—The Philippines— 

Splendid Hotels and special fea- 

tures described below 

Tour C 

" days—Japan—China (including Peiping, 
Hong Kong, Nanking and Canton)— 

The Philippines—Unsurpassed itinerary, ex- 

ceptional number of days ashore. Superb 


Sightseeing arrangements. See *685” 
below... ‘ 


Features, exceptional & unique 


In connectioin with Tours B & C 
a magnificent 3 days 


Cruise-Tour of ee glorious Inland Sea 


of Japan is included in 
the cost. Calls will be made at mz any small 
out-of-the-way places never before visited 
y any- party—also one evening and night 
at a real first class Japanese Inn. 
For interesting brochure write to: 


LEHMAN'S S. S. Agency 


Established 1888 
610 SO. OLIVE STREET, LOS ANGELES 








Vacationland 


where Nature has set down ma- 
jestic mountains, glaciers, lakes 
and forests in boundless variety. 


You will enjoy Glacier Park. If 
it's only a day—on your way 
East—you can take the famous 
LOGAN PASS DETOUR, over 
Going-to-the-Sun Highway. 


Low summer fares, wonderful 
dining car meals at reasonable 
prices and a completely air-con- 
ditioned Empire Builder—Portland 
or Seattle to Glacier Park, Twin 
Cities, Chicago and East. 


Plan your vacation now. Mail 
coupon below to the agent near- 
est you. 


EMPIRE 
BUILDER. 


A. L. SCOTT, 679 Market St., San Francisco 
W. E. McCORMICK, 605 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 


Send me details on vacation Trip to Gla- 
cier Park and East via Pacific Northwest. 


Name 


Address 


City, State 





M E X I C O RAIL-WATER or ALL 

RAIL — Air-conditioned. 
2, 3, 4 week first-class escorted and independent, low- 
price, all-expense tours. 


A L A S K A INDEPENDENT TOURS 
ALL LINES 

E U R O P E ALL-EXPENSE, conducted. 

FOUR COUNTRIES 

As low as $275 from New York, using large steamers 


All expense cruise tours, Honolulu, 
Japan, China and Manila. 


Free Literature upon request 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TOURIST BUREAUS 
47 Broadway Arcade, 542 So. Broadway @ MUtual 8703 





Join a congenial Southern Group U oO 

on a delightful tour of ...... E R PE 
Private—Small Groups—Educational—Joyful. By Deluxe 
Motor or Train. Finest Ships—Best Hotels. All Expense 
40 to 63 days—8 to 10 Countries—$595 to $795—Cabin and 


Tourist accommodations. ‘“‘We ourselves personally accom- 
pany you all the way.” Write for detailed information to 


THOMAS TOURS Faxek Paral me 
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SWAT LERLAWD 


DOT LET THE CAMERA 
SAOW \T TO YOU — 
SEE VI YOURSELF AT 


3 
BEDUCED 


SWITZERLAND never disappoints — every golden hour 
remains an unforgettable memory. For thrills, for 
health, for legend and history, for the unique, for the 
sublime there is no substitute. Gomfortable hotels. All 
modern conveniences of travel. Write us for booklet 27. 


For all information apply to your local agent or write to 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Around the World 


for Your Summer Vacation! 


Now you can enjoy this glorious travel experi- 
ence during the summer vacation months! On 
swift modern liners... with the comforts of your 
own home... visiting historic interesting coun- 
tries and islands spread over 4 continents... at 
a cost that is amazingly moderate — you can 
make your summer vacation this year the hap- 
piest and most profitable of a lifetime! 

Leaving Los Angeles and San Francisco June 25 

by train (June 9 by steamer via Canal to N. Y.) 


Sailing S.S. MAJESTIC from N. Y. June 29 
Returning S. F. Sept. 4, and L. A. Sept. 7. 


All-inclusive rates 


$975 up 


providing complete land trips 


Membership in the party is strictly limited. 
Prompt reservations will assure your inclusion in 
the party and widest selection of fine state- 
rooms. Secure full information at once—write, 
telephone or call in person today! 


HENRY MIELE TRAVEL SERVICE 


707 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
Telephone: VAndike 9494 
“Specialists in Tours and Cruises” 


Round trip trom 
Seattle, Victoria 
or Vancouver to 
y- «ae 
Two weeks’ round trip from California 
... back to the Gold Rush days ot 798 
. into the land of the husky dog... 
the Northern Lights .. . and the Mid- 
night Sun. A thousand ever-remembered 
miles thru the famed Inside Passage 
to Ketchikan, Wrangell, Taku Glacier, 
Juneau and Skagway. Then two days 
for glorious side trips. If you have 
time, stay over a week and visit Atlin, 
or follow on to Whitehorse and sail 
down the Yukon to Dawson and the 
Klondike. ... This year, go to Alaska 
—Americas’ last frontier. 
Frequent sailings every week. 
““Prince Rupert”’ “Princess Charlotte” 


“‘Prince George”’ “*Princess Louise’ 
“Prince Robert”’ “*Princess Alice”’ 


Ask about special 12-day cruises. 
See your local agent or 


Canadian Pacific 


152 Geary STREET 621 So. Granp AvENUE 
San Franciscu Los Angeles 


648 Maker Srkeer 607 So. Granp AvENUE 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


LUNDY TOURS 
EUROPE 


May 25th to September Sth 
June 15th to August 20th 


ORIENT 


June 14th to August 20th 
ALASKA—MEXICO—HAWAII 


INDEPENDENT TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 


LUNDY TRAVEL BUREAU 


230 Post Street San Francisco 
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President Sexson on Legislation 


Joun A. Sexson, President, California Teachers Association 
Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena 


HE Legislature must soon proceed to find definite solutions for the many prob- 
lems that confront the people of California. As they struggle with these prob- 
lems, they deserve the co-operation of every good citizen for they are in a very 
real sense dealing with our problems, and representing us in the effort we must all make 
to insure the security of our State and the welfare of ourselves and of our neighbors. 
Teachers will want to do their part—to share in the responsibility and in the sacrifices 
needful during the emergency. Surely, thoughtful people will recognize the common 
interests that bind our people together, and will interpret this disposition of teachers and 


educational leaders to aid with our common problems as a natural and necessary 
response. 


The biennial hue and cry about the teachers lobby at Sacramento is again current. 
That this propaganda does not do serious harm to the cause of public education is due 
to the fact that the legislators themselves, and most thoughtful citizens who know 
teachers personally, recognize the absurdity of such charges. Teachers have done what 
they could to promote the interests of public education in California and in America. 
They have been, and are, professionally obligated to do this. They have, as workers 


-rendering a distinct service for which they are clearly entitled to fair compensation, 


urged their claims for adequate salaries. They have, as a necessary prerogative of 
efficient teaching, of serviceable teaching, defended the principle of tenure. For these 
activities they do not deserve the stigma implied in the accusation that they maintain a 
powerful and efficient lobby devoted to interfering with the orderly processes of legis- 
lation or the diversion to the schools of money in excess of the amount essential for their 
adequate support. 


So far as taxes are concerned, teachers, in common with other socially-minded peo- 
ple, believe that taxes should be equitably borne, that they should be levied in accordance 
with ability to pay, and that they should be disbursed to those governmental services 
most essential to the safety, welfare and happiness of all the people. They have no 
interest in systems of taxation or sources of revenue other than the considerations 
above named. When a state income tax was proposed, teachers supported it as a just and 
equitable tax despite the fact that it would cover their salaries. 


Let us keep our record clean. Let us see that we continue to merit the respect and 
confidence of our fellow citizens. Under no circumstances, should we stoop to any 
method or any procedure at Sacramento, or elsewhere, that is not wholly consistent with 
good citizenship and good democratic procedure. At the same time, let us re-dedicate 
ourselves to the service of our children, to the cause of public education, and to the 
security, the welfare, and the happiness of this great nation. We recognize the blessings 
of liberty, the value of freedom, and we know, too, that the wise founders of this nation 


[15] 
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when they entrusted these priceless heritages to the American people safeguarded them 
by establishing a system of public education that would enable these same people to 
preserve and protect them through intelligent participation in public affairs. It is right, 
and we propose, that our citizens shall know of all legislative proposals affecting their 
schools, their children, or public education. We propose, further, that our legislators 
shall know the minds and the purposes of our citizens with respect to these issues. We 
thus serve no selfish cause, we thus identify ourselves with no special interest—we dis- 
charge only that service to our profession we are pledged to render. A true teacher can 


do no less. 





The New World 


A record of recent programs 


EEKLY broadcasts NBC Western States 

Network, over KPO, Mondays 9:30-10 a .m., 
California Teachers Association in co-operation 
with National Broadcasting Company. Programs 
directed by Arthur S. Garbett, Director of Educa- 
tion, Western Division, National Broadcasting 
Company, assisted by New World Ensemble, 
under direction of Louis Ford. 


December 24 — Christmas Greetings to the 
Schools of the State. Ada York, San Diego 
County Superintendent of Schools, over KECA, 
Los Angeles. Frances Wilsinski. 


December 31 Spanish Christmas and New 
Year Celebrations. Program prepared by Mary 
Eleanor Peters, San Mateo Junior College. Bea- 
trice Albitrio, Oakland Technical High School. 
Hortense White, graduate student, University of 


January 14— Education in Federal Shelter 
Camps. Ellis G. Rhode, Supervisor of Education, 
Federal Relief and Shelter Camps. 


January 21—Continuation Education in our 
Rural Schools. T. S. MacQuiddy, Superintendent of 
Schools, Watsonville. 


January 28—Message from Oregon. E. F. Carle- 
ton, secretary, Oregon State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Portland; over KGW. 


February 4—High School Education a genera- 
tion ago and today. Dr. George A. Rice, prin- 
cipal, University High School, Oakland. 


February 11—German in high schools and uni- 
versities. Dr. B. Q. Morgan, head of the German 
Department, Stanford University; Dr. Kurt F. 
Reinhardt, associate professor of German, Stan- 
ford University. 


February 18—Washington’s Birthday. Dr. John 
Cc. Almack, Professor of Education, Stanford 


University. 
California. Girl sextette, Oakland Technical High 


” 7” * 
School, under direction of Sylvia Garrison. 


January 7—The Outlook for Education. Mrs. 
Cc. H. Turner, Redondo Beach, President Cali- 
fornia Congress Parents and Teachers. Lucille 
Brandon. 


Ellen Lake Austin, director, Horace Mann 
Auditorium, Glendale, is author of “The School 
Playhouse, a Group of Plays for Children,” pub- 
lished by Bruce Humphries. 
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PREFACE 


Roy W. CLoup 


UBMITTED herewith is a list of the educational proposals which were introduced 

in the first session of the California Legislature. They have been digested in as 

simple a manner as possible. The general idea of each, however, has been set forth. 
set forth. 


Study groups have considered a number of these proposals, a few have been endorsed, 
several will be opposed by the educational forces of the State. Others have been referred 
to the State Department of Education for clarification. 


It is the earnest desire of California Teachers Association that the members of this 
organization study this digest, in order that an understanding of the bills may be secured. 
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If any member wishes to have more detailed information, a letter to California Teachers 
Association, 155 Sansome Street, San Francisco, will receive immediate attention. 


The legislative letters which we have sent may perhaps bring additional information 


or advice. 


SENATE 


S. C. A. 2 McCormack. This is not a school 
proposal. It may be of interest, however, be- 
cause of the fact that it seeks to change the 
years of residence for California before voting, 
from one to three years. 


S. C. A. 3 Swing. Proposes to limit all fixed 
charges to present tax revenues. Senator Swing 
has asked that this bill be killed in committee. 


S. C. A. 6 McGovern. Is not a school measure 
but may be of interest in that it seeks to have a 
unicameral legislature with all legislative power 
vested in one house to be called the Senate and 
to be composed of 100 members. 


S. C. A. 15 McGuinness. A resolution to pro- 
pose to the people of the State of California an 
amendment to the Constitution of the State by 
amending Section 18 of Article XI thereof, re- 
lating to the incurring of indebtedness by po- 
litical subdivisions. 


S. C. A. 19 Fletcher. A resolution to propose 
to the people of the State of California, an 
amendment to the Constitution of said State by 
repealing section 134 of Article XIII thereof, 
relating to bonds exempt from taxation. If this 
amendment should carry, school bonds and other 
bonds now tax exempt would be 
taxed the same as any other kind of property. 


which are 


S. C. R. 15 McGovern. Provides that the 28th 
day of September of each year shall be set aside 
as “Cabrillo Day,” celebrating the anniversary 
of the discovery of California by Juan Rodriquez 


Cabrillo. 


S. B. 13 Schottky. Provides for a personal in- 
come tax of one-third of the amount that would 
have been payable to the United States under 
the provisions of the Federal Revenue Act of 
1934 upon such a taxable net income. This in- 
come tax will be applied to teachers whose in- 
come is large enough to bring them within the 
tax-paying group. 


S. B. 30 Hays, Deuel and Williams. Sets up 


unemployment reserves. 


S. B. 53 Garrison. Empowers the governing 
board of any junior college district to construct 


and maintain dormitories and fix the rate to be 
charged pupils for quarters furnished therein. 

S. B. 55 Garrison. Every motor vehicle manu- 
factured after January 1, 1936, and operated on 
the highway must have safety or shatter resist- 
ing type of glass at the windshields, windows, 
and doors. 


S. B. 67 Slater. This bill provides that if the 
amount received by the State Treasurer shall 
not be sufficient to give the $100 per year per ° 
pupil as provided in the Code for junior college 
support, the State Controller shall transfer any 
additional amount necessary to provide $100 per 
unit. 


S. B. 72 Young, et al (To Com. on Univ. and 
~. C.). An act to amend Sections 5.1, 5.2, 5.20, 
§.21, 5.23, 5.25, 5.26, 5.27; 5.40, 5.44. 5.60, 5.61, 
.62, 5.63, 5.70, 5.80, 5.84, 5.86, 5.87, 5.88, 5.89, 
.90, 5.91, 5.92, 5.93, 5.94, 5.100, 5.101, 5.102, 5.103, 
5.104, 5.105, 5.110, and 5.112 of the School Code, 
Takes the 
the various state 
B. 286 and A. B. 


J 
cS 


and to repeal Section 5.10. word 
from the names of 
teachers colleges. Same as S. 


174. 


teacher 


S. B. 74 Reindollar. 


for non-resident students of the State Nautical 


Provides for a fee of $600 


school ship. 


S. B. 75 Reindollar. This is a deficiency ap- 
proporiation for the support of the California 
Nautical School for the coming biennium. 


S. B. 93 Reindollar. Fixes the fee for resident 
students on the nautical ship at $300 per year 


S. B. 99 Knowland. An act to amend Sections 
4.161 and 4.221 and 4.222 of the School Code 
Changes the amount to be set apart as an un- 
apportioned school fund from 5% to “the total 
amount so estimated shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion.” 


S. B. 102 Difani. 


spend relief funds for the employment and op- 


Authorizes a commission to 


eration of self-help artists co-operatives, and to 
make an appropriation for its support. 


S. B. 109 Difani. Creates a Commemoration 
Commission to organize and supervise a State 
Cultural Art Association. Schools and colleges 


are allowed membership in this organization 
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S. B. 124 Jespersen (without reference to 
committee). A validation act for bonds of school 
districts. Signed by Governor. 


S. B. 133 Garrison (to Com. on Univ. and 
T. C.). An act adding a Section 3.401 to the 
School Code. Requires a tuition fee to be fixed 
by the junior college board of any junior college 
student who has been a resident for less than 
one year last preceding the date of his enroll- 
ment. Disapproved. 


S. B. 176 Seawell. Validates bonds for school 
districts. 


S. B. 177 Seawell. Validates boundary of high 
school districts and junior college districts. 
S. B. 178 Seawell. Legalizes refunding bonds. 
S. B. 179 Seawell. Validates organization of 
school districts. 


S. B. 203 Parkman. Provides that school bond 
elections must be held at the same time as gen- 
eral elections, and provides that governing 
boards of the school districts shall print and 
mail with sample ballots, arguments for and 
against the propositions to be voted upon. It 
further provides that the total amount of bonds 
issued shall not exceed 3% of the taxable prop- 
erty of the district, for elementary or high 
school purposes, and 1% in the case of junior 
colleges. Same as A. B. 72; also see A. B. 1119. 
Disapproved. 


S. B. 209 Pierovich (Committee on Revenue 
and Taxation). Provides persons operating 
motor vehicles licensed under the provision of 
the Motor Vehicle Act shall be entitled to a 
refund of all taxes paid on all motor vehicles 
the operation of which did not yield an amount 
in excess of $500 annually in gross receipts. 


S. B. 230 Difani. Provides for the inclusion of 
Indian reservations of the United States in ele- 
mentary school districts. 


S. B. 231 Difani. Pertains to registration of 
Indian children in public schools. 

S. B. 234 Difani. Provides that a school dis- 
trict may purchase water from a mutual water 
company without being a holder of water com- 
pany bonds. 


S. B. 235 Difani. Provides that any private 
water association which delivers water to a 
school district shall not be declared’a public 
utility. 


S. B. 245 Slater. Repeals Sections 3.284 and 
3.285 of the School Code which permit high 








schools to pay expenses to elementary school 
districts for certain services. 


S. B. 260 Garrison. Amends various Sections 
of the School Code beginning with 2.870 and 
ending with 2.1199 pertaining to the election of 
school trustees. The main feature of the bill is 
the increasing number of trustees in a district 
having high school valuation of $20,000,000 or 
more and 1000 or more pupils in average daily 
attendance. In such district there shall be a 
board of five instead of a board of three mem- 
bers. Same as A. B. 560. Referred to joint com- 
mittee of trustees and C. T. A. 





S. B. 286 Scollan and Fletcher. Provides that 
the word teacher shall be dropped from the 


name of the state teachers colleges. Same as 
S. B. 72 and A. B. 174. 


S. B. 295 Fletcher. Sets the age at which 
children may be employed. It increases the age 
from 10 to 12 for boys who may be allowed to 
peddle, or sell newspapers, etc. 


S. B. 300. Is the State Budget Bill and is the 
same as A. B. 700. 


S. B. 303 Crittenden. Provides for appropria- 
tion of vocational education funds received from 
the United States Government. 


S. B. 308 Garrison. Adds a new section to the 
School Code numbered 3.232 and _ outlines 
method by which junior high school may be 
established. 


S. B. 326 Mixter. Is the regular budget bill. 
Its provisions protect schools in their right of 
budgetary proceeding. 

S. B. 376 Deuel. An act to repeal Article II 


of Chapter 2 of Part II of Division III of the 
School Code and to add to Chapter 2 of Part II 
of Division III of the School Code a new article 
to be known as Article II. Allows contracts be- 
tween State teachers colleges and elementary 
school districts for the education of elementary 
school pupils. 


S. B. 379 Mixter. Where pupils are trans- 
ported to public schools by private conveyances, 
and the transportation charges do not exceed 
$30 per month, the State license fee shall not be 
charged the owners of such vehicles. 


S. B. 416 Keough. An act relating to and pro- 
viding for a moratorium with respect to for- 
feitures of State school lands as provided for in 
Section 3513 of the Political Code. 
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S. B. 427 Sharkey. An act to amend Section 
4.360 of the School Code. Provides for undis- 
tributed reserve to be used in emergency in 
addition to the regular school budget. 


S. B. 438 Swing. This is the 5% limitation 
bill and provides that any district desiring to 
levy a tax rate in excess of the 5% limitation 
must submit its request for such excess rate to 
the State Board of Equalization at least thirty 
days from the time fixed for setting county 
tax rates. 


S. B. 442 Crittenden. An act to amend Sec- 
tion 653 of the Civil Code and to add four new 
sections thereto to be numbered Sections 652.1, 
652.2, 652.3, and 652.4, all relating to the con- 
solidation and government of the colleges and 
institutions of higher education. 


S. B. 443 Edward. Adds a new section to the 
Political Code numbered 3720. Provides that no 
levy or assessment of taxes may be made by any 
newly formed district unless on or before the 
first of January of the year in which the taxes 
will be levied, a description and a map of the 
new district have been filed with the State 
Board of Equalization and the county assessor. 


S. B. 467 King. Amends Sections 2.411, 2.418, 
and 2.419 of the School Code. Provides for pro- 
cedure and election in the disincorporation of a 
high school district. 


S. B. 504 Scollan. Provides for state depart- 
mental budgets. 


S. B. 542 Hays and S. B. 543 Hays. Is the 
same as A. B. 1205, and A. B. 1206 by Waters. 
Are the proposals emanating from the commit- 
tee on study of unification of school districts and 
provides for appointment of survey commissions, 
elections and other matters relating to unifica- 
tion of school districts. 


S. B. 547 Biggar. Adds two new sections to 
the School Code, Sections 4.767-1 and 4.925. 
Provides that in the computing of average daily 
attendance, any number of days not to exceed 
ten may be eliminated from the annual report 
if, because of excessive weather conditions, the 
average daily attendance during the said days 
was more than 20% below the average of the 
balance of the year; provided, however, that 
such deduction of ten days must not bring the 
number of days in which school was maintained 
under 170. See A. B. 528. 
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S. B. 556 Young. Amends Section 6.2 of the 
School Code. Relates to insurance of school 
buildings. 


S. B. 558 Powers. Amends Sections 4.161, 
4.162, 4.190, 4.220, and 4.221 of the School Code. 
Changes the amount to be set aside for emer- 
gency funds as estimated by the county super- 
intendent of schools. 


S. B. 559 Powers. Amends Section 3.331 of 
the School Code. Changes the law allowing 
transportation money to parents and provides 
that no transportation shall be allowed for pupils 
residing less than two miles from any high 
school. 


S. B. 563 McColl. Adds a new section to the 
Political Code numbered 3237 which prevents 
any school board or other public agency from 
purchasing any secondary materials such as 
used, junked, or reclaimed metals for use in any 
building construction. 


S. B. 565 Scollan. State departmental budget. 


S. B. 567 Garrison. 
This is a skeleton bill. 


Concerning insurance. 


S. B. 569 McGovern. An act to amend Section 
2.802 of the School Code. Provides for a tax 
levy to care for any judgment against a school 
district. 


S. B. 572 Knowland. An act to add Sections 
4060 to 4060.54, inclusive, to the Political Code, 
and to amend Section 3714 of said Code, re- 
lating to the fiscal affairs of counties, cities and 
counties, and districts, including budgeting, 
accounting, reporting, and auditing. 


S. B. 6832 McGovern. Adds two new articles 
to Part IV, Title II, Chapter V of the Political 
Code, embracing Sections 4149p to 4149w, in- 
clusive, and amends Sections 4017, 4041.18, and 
4041.21 of said Code, and repeals Sections 
4041.13, 4041.26, and 4048, relating to central 
purchasing by counties and school districts, 
including the appointment, powers and duties of 
county purchasing agents. Disapproved. 


S. B. 639 Hays. An act to repeal Sections 
4.750 to 4.753, inclusive, of the School Code and 
to enact in lieu thereof Sections 4.750 to 4.752 
covering computation of emergency average 
daily attendance. 


S. B. 652 Jespersen. Changes words “school 
fund” to “general fund” in Section 4.798. 
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S. B. 653 Jespersen. Empowers state superin- 
tendent of public instruction to accept gifts, 
donations, bequests to the schools and colleges 
administered by the Director of Education or 


the Department of Education. 


S. B. 654 Jespersen. Provides for a school dis- 
trict election to levy taxes in excess of amount 
above the 5% tax limitation. 


S. B. 655 Jespersen. Relates to insurance of 
school buildings and is identical to S. B. 556. 


S. B. 656 Jespersen. Skeleton appropriation 
bill for California Polytechnic School. 


S. B. 657 Jespersen. Skeleton appropriation 
bill for the California Polytechnic School. 


S. B. 658 Jespersen. An act to amend Section 
3.472 of the School Code, relating to the trans- 
portation of teachers of agriculture employed by 
high school districts and engaged in supervising 
project work of pupils. 


S. B. 663 Jespersen. An act to add a new 
section to the School Code, to be numbered 
1.91, relating to the transportation of pupils in 
school buses and other motor vehicles. 


S. B. 726 Garrison. Provides for a uniform 
system of accounting in all public schools under 
a classification according to average daily atten- 
dance. The State Board of Education may 
prescribe that expenditures per pupil shall be 
uniform throughout the State during each 
Not more than $200 per pupil 
shall be expended in the education of any pupil. 
Disapproved. 


school year. 


S. B. 761 Young. Skeleton bill outlining the 
subjects to be taught in public schools. 


S. B. 770 Scollan. Defining credit unions and 
incorporation, powers, management and super- 
vision. 


S. B. 774 Scollan. An act defining credit 
unions and providing for their incorporation, 
powers, management and supervision. 


S. B. 775 Powers. Fixes duties of driver of 
any motor vehicle carrying any school children 
It provides that the driver need not stop at a 
side or spur track unless a railroad train is 
approaching. 


S. B. 797 Garrison. An act to add a new sec- 
tion to the School Code to be numbered 6.53, 
relating to the duties, powers and liability of 
governing boards of school districts and mem- 
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bers thereof in connection with school district 
buildings. 


S. B. 798 Garrison. Relates to the duty of the 
Division of Architecture when requested to per- 
form services by school trustees. 


S. B. 804 McColl. Amends Sections 2.1300 and 
2.1302 of the School Code. Provides that Board 
of Supervisors shall determine the number of 
meetings which may be held by the county 
board of education during any school year. 


S. B. 814 Scollan. Amends Section 5.190 of 
the School Code, providing that an osteopathic 
physician may secure a health and development 
certificate. 


S. B. 816 Olson. Provides for the election of 
one delegate from each assembly district to a 
constitutional convention to be held on the first 
Monday of January, 1936. 


S. B. 883 Jespersen. Authorizes the State 
Board of Education to provide dormitories and 
other revenue producing improvements at State 
supported educational institutions. 


S. B. 886 Jespersen. Skeleton bill. 
S. B. 887 Jespersen. Skeleton. 
S. B. 888 Jespersen. Skeleton. 


S. B. 950 Difani. Skeleton bill covering county 
libraries. 


S. B. 959 Swing. Skeleton bill relating to 
department of finance. 


S. B. 960 Swing. Skeleton bill relating to the 
Division of Budgets and Accounts. 


S. B. 984 Schollan and Slater. Amends Sec- 
tions 4.52 and 4.948 of the School Code. Same 
as A. B. 1079, relating to the support of junior 
college districts. 


S. B. 1050 Bigger. An act to amend Section 
3714 of the Political Code, relating to budgets. 


S. B. 1063 Hulse. Provides for the revision of 
the Constitution of this State, including the 
election of delegates to the convention, the pro- 
ceedings, powers, duties, and matters incidental 
to the convention, the submission of the revised 
constitution to the people and matters incidental 
thereto, and making an appropriation therefor. 


S. B. 1066 Crittenden. Skeleton bill providing 
for the tuition charges for students at junior 
colleges. 
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A. C. A. 2 Patterson. Provides that the office 
of county superintendent of schools shall no 
longer be elective and provides further that the 
county board of education shall have power to 
appoint the county superintendent, who must be 
the holder of a school administrator’s credential. 


A. C. A. 4 Stream. The tax rate for all pur- 
poses levied on property shall not exceed 14% 
of the assessed value and gives to the legislature 
the right to determine what portion of the tax 
shall be given to the various departments of 
government. Disapproved. 


A. C. A. 19 Patterson. Amends Section 3, 
Article 9 of the Constitution. Provides that no 
one shall be eligible for the office of county 
superintendent of schools except the holder of 
a valid school administration certificate and a 
valid teacher’s certificate. Approved. 


A. C. A. 23 Brennan. Not a school measure. 
This proposal would reduce to eleven the num- 
ber of counties in California. 


A. C. A. 37 Wallace. Proposed amendment to 
Article XIII of the Constitution by adding 
Section 5 thereto, relative to exemptions from 


taxation. 


A. C. A. 45 Robertson. Proposed amendment 
to Article XI of the Constitution, providing that 
not less than 55% of the qualified registered 
electors must vote at a bond election to make 


such election valid. Disapproved. 


A. C. A. 50 Richie. Proposed amendment to 
Article IX of the Constitution by adding Sec- 
tion 914 thereto, relative to University of Cali- 
fornia. 


A. C. A. 55 Maloney. Provides that the pres- 
ent appointive members of the Board of Regents 
of the University of California, 16 in number, 
shall no longer be appointed, but shall be elected 
by the people. 


A. C. R. 9 Kallam (To Com. on Ways and 
Means). Relative to fixed charges. 


A. C. R. 16 Heisinger. Provides for the ap- 
pointing of a committee from the Assembly and 
the Senate to investigate the use of textbooks 
in all the public schools of California. 


A. J. R: 16 Heisinger. Relates to memorializ- 
ing the President and Congress to take the 
necessary steps to institute a thorough investi- 
gation of the activities of the school textbooks 
concerns of the United States in order to deter- 


mine whether such school textbooks concerns 
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are operating in conformity to law or are con- 
ducting their operations and business in viola- 
tion of existing laws and restraint of trade. 


A. B. 2 Martin (To Com. on Cr. Prob.). An 
act to add Section 403a to the Penal Code, relat- 
ing to the display of flags, banners or other 
devices in aid of activities of a seditious nature. 


A. B. 3 Martin. Adds 3.54 to the School Code 
No teacher shall advocate the 
throw of the government. 


violent over- 


A. B. 4 Martin. Requires oath of allegiance of 
all teachers. Refusal to take oath is grounds 
for dismissal. 


A. B. 7 Martin. Relates to criminal syndi- 
calism. 


A. B. 15 Cunningham. Provides for a com- 
mission to study consolidation of counties or of 
specific functions of counties. 


A. B. 20 Martin. Makes it a felony to “teach 
or to advocate” in any educational institution 
any scheme or plan providing for the overthrow 
of the existing form of government by violence 


A. B. 31 Patterson. Seeks to establish 30-hour 
week. 


A. B. 41 Redwine. An 


act to add Sections 


403.5 and 403.6 to the Penal Code, making it a 
felony to teach or encourage refusal to bear 
arms or to train in their use in defense of the 
government. 


A. B. 56 Martin. Amends Sections 3.42, 3.43. 
Instructions must be given in all grades of all 
public upon the 
alcohol and narcotics. 


A. B. 57 Chatters. Amends Sections 2.879, 
2.880. Governs the method of filing of notice by 
a candidate for office of school trustee. Provides 
that all notices of candidacy must be filed with 
the county superintendent of schools. Approved. 


A. B. 63 Scudder. Changes the Civic Center 
Act 6.750 School Code and gives boards of edu- 
cation authority to refuse to allow certain po- 


schools injurious effects of 


litical parties or groups the use of public school 
Approved. 

A. B. 68 Geyer. Disqualifies recalled officer 
from re-election to same office during term for 
which he was recalled. 


A. B. 72 Wright: Provides new method of 
bond election procedure. 


buildings 


Property owners and 
non-property owners to vote in different groups 
Majority of both groups required for issuance 
Same as S. B. 203; 
Disapproved. 


of bonds. also see A. B. 
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A. B. 105 Lyon, Redwine, Martin, Turner, 
Herbert J. Evans, McBride and Field and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. Provides 
fine or imprisonment or both for any one who 
interferes with or incites resistance against the 
orderly conduct of any public educational insti- 
tution or attempts to organize therein any 
subversive club or society. 


A. B. 106 Lyon, Redwine, Martin, Turner, 
Herbert J. Evans, McBride and Field, referred 
to the Committee on Judiciary. Provides: 1. 
Dismissal of any teacher in any school receiv- 
ing state support who teaches communism. 2. 
Prohibits the use of schools for highly contro- 
versial meetings. 


A. B. 107 Lyon, Redwine, Martin, Turner, 
Herbert J. Evans, McBride and Field. Defines 
punishment for communistic activities. 


A. B. 108 Lyon, Redwine, Martin, Turner, 
Herbert J. Evans, McBride and Field, was re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee. Makes it 


the duty of the sheriffs, the chiefs of police, 
marshals or other duly appointed police, to in- 
vestigate the activities of any persons who are 
suspected of teaching or encouraging the teach- 
ing of the overthrow of the government of the 
United States. 





A. B. 109 Lyon, Redwine, Martin, Turner, 
Herbert J. Evans, McBride and Field, also re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. Prevents 
the use of any school building for communistic 
propaganda. 


A. B. 111 Field. Fixes minimum rates for all 
legal advertising. 


A. B. 114 Chatters. Limits the time in which 
any claimant may sue a school board for injury 
sustained upon school premises, and provides 
that action on claim for damages must be taken 
within 60 days after filing of claim. Approved. 


A. B. 115 Chatters. Relates to the liability of 
officers of school districts for injury and sets 
forth certain provisions concerning the same. 
Approved. 


A. B. 122 Messrs. Hunt, et al. Provides for 
certain exemptions on sales taxes. These ex- 
emptions are on gross receipts from sales for 
food products and for clothing, when the item 
does not exceed the sum of $25. 


A. B. 123 Messrs. Heisinger, et al. Provides 
a tax on natural resources from earth and wa- 
ters of California. 
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A. B. 124 Messrs. O’Donnell, et al. Provides 
rates on taxes on banks, corporations, and public 
service companies. 


A. B. 125 Messrs. McCarthy, et al. Raises the 
exemptions and rates on inheritance taxes. 


A. B. 126 Messrs. Turner, et al. Is a personal 
income tax. 


A. B. 145 Pelletier. Regulates salaries of any 
public employee previously pensioned by the 
State or any political subdivision thereof. 


A. B. 146 Breed. Amends 6.36 School Code. 
Relates to moneys to be expended for labor and 
material for public work from emergency funds. 
Approved. 


A. B. 166 Chatters. Increases to $5000 amount 
over which Division of Architects have control. 
Present law fixes amount at $1000. Provides 
that alteration or reconstruction shall be on 
buildings containing rooms used exclusively for 
instruction and study. Approved. 


A. B. 174 Minard, Heisinger, Cottrell, Burns, 
Brennan, Stream, Robertson, Frazier, Anderson 
and Dawson. Provides that the term teacher” 
shall be taken from the title of State Teacher 
Colleges. See Senate Bill 72. 





A. B. 189 Patterson. An act to add a new 
section to the School Code. It provides that any 
person employed by the county superintendent 
of schools to supervise instruction shall be cov- 
ered by the Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance and Safety Act of 1917. Cost of premium 
to be paid from county unapportioned fund. — 
Approved. 


A. B. 206 Chatters. Exempts owners from 
license fee if automobiles for hire are engaged 
exclusively in transporting school children and 
amount received is less than $30 per month. 
Same as S. B. 379 by Mixter. Approved. 


A. B. 232 Patterson. Amends 2.93 School 
Code. Provides that no person shall be eligible 
to hold a position as county superintendent, city 
superintendent, district superintendent, deputy 
superintendent, or assistant superintendent of 
schools unless he is the holder of both a valid 
school administration certificate and a_ valid 
teacher’s certificate. Approved in principle and 
referred to State Department. 






A. B. 234 Breed. 
mittee for the co-ordination of state and local 
governments. 


Is an act to create a com- 
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A. B. 237 Heisinger. Provides for a severance 
tax. 


A. B. 257 Lyon. Establishes a bureau for the 
blind in the department of institutions and pro- 
vides among other things for the establishment 
of industrial work-shops in cities, for instruc- 
tion of the blind and provides for the teaching 
of handicrafts to the adult blind who are not 
inmates of the home or work-shop. 


A. B. 265 Messrs. Gilbert et al. Relates to 
division of the deaf in the Department of Indus- 
trial Relations. 





A. B. 280 Donihue. Old age pension bill (not 
a school measure). 


A. B. 295 Chatters. An act to amend Section 
2.251 of the School Code, relating to teachers’ 
attendance reports. Approved. 


A. B. 297 Anderson. An act to amend Section 
5.161 of the School Code. Holder of secondary 
certificates limited to teaching in secondary 
school. Disapproved. 


A. B. 298 Anderson. An act to repeal Section 
4.768, relating to reports of attendance in joint 
elementary school districts. Approved. 


A. B. 299 Anderson. An act to repeal Article 
1V of Chapter 7 of Part I of Division II of the 
School Code and to add to said Chapter 7 of 
Part I of Division II thereof a new article to 
be known as Article IV, both compelling the 
annexation of elementary school districts not in 
any high school district, to high school districts. 
Approved. 


A. B. 310 Turner. Amends School Code Sec- 
tion 4.928 to read, “A high school course main- 
tained by a high school district in an elementary 
school located in an elementary school district 
within the high school district shall be consid- 
ered as a high school and apportionments shall 
be made on account of such high school course 
on the same basis as are apportionments for 
other high schools.” Approved. 


A. B. 314 Williamson. Provides method of 
formation of joint elementary school districts. 
Amends Sections 2.203 and 2.204 of the School 
Code. Approved. 


A. B. 326 Gilmore. Liquor limit law. Amends 
Section 172a of the Penal Code. 


A. B. 406 Reaves. Relates to participation of 
pupils in any public parade or program in fur- 
therance of any private enterprise. Disapproved. 
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A. B. 414 Chatters. Amends School Code Sec- 
tion 2.123. Relates to transportation and extra 
teachers for emergency schools. Approved. 


A. B. 419 Jones and 21 other assemblymen. 
Repeals criminal syndicalism act. 


A. B. 429 Donnelly. Provides that every 
school and every school bus shall be equipped 
with a “First Aid” package. Approved in prin- 
ciple but disapproved in its present form. 


A. B. 439 Chatters. Amends 1.251 School 
Code. Provides that supervisor of attendance 
shall have legal credential. Approved. 





A. B. 450 Jones. Sets up new procedure rela- 
tive to payment of registered school warrants. 
Amends Section 4.320, 4.321 and 4.322 of the 
School Code and repeals 4.323 to 4.334 both in- 
clusive. School warrants shall be registered 
same as county warrants. Approved. 








A. B. 519 Stream and Wallace. Drops the 
word teacher from the State Teachers College 
at San Diego. 


A. B. 522 Lyon. An amendment to the Vehicle 
Code which limits the liability of governmental 
agencies to such times as the officer, agent or 
employee was acting within the scope of his 
office, agency, or employment. Approved. 


A. B. 523 Scudder. Provides that the expenses 
of any district election shall be borne by the 
entire district. Approved in principle but needs 
clarification. 


A. B. 528 Geyer. Amends 4.750, 4.751 School 
Code. Authorizes the superintendent of public 
instruction to estimate the average daily atten- 
dance where records of districts have been lost 
or destroyed, or where A.D.A. has been mate- 
rially decreased by epidemic or other public 
calamity. Approved. 


A. B. 539 Cunningham. Repeals Section 2.801 
of the School Code relating to the liability of 
school districts for injury. Approved. 


A. B. 560 Donnelly. This is same bill as S. B. 
260 and provides for change in the election of 
school trustees. Changes date of school trustee 
election. S. B. 260 and A. B. 560 are referred to 
joint committee of trustees and C. T. A. 


A. B. 585 Nielsen. Amends the State Em- 
ployees’ Retirement System. 


A. B. 598 Latham. Provides for Constitu- 
tional Convention to be held first Monday of 
January, 1936—one delegate from each assembly 
district. (80 districts.) 
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A. B. 611 Patterson. Makes an appropriation 
for the support of the California Polytechnic 
School. Skeleton bill. 


A. B. 621 Johnson. Relates to clothing, dental 


work, etc., of children 
School for the 


the Blind. 


attending California 
Deaf and California School for 
Approved. 


A. B. 622 Dawson. Amends Sections 1.72 and 
1.73-1 of the School Code. It provides that the 
governing pay to the parent or 
guardian of each pupil residing more than two 


board may 
miles from the school, in lieu of transportation, 
the sum of three cents a mile, but not to exceed 
fifty cents per day for each day of actual at- 
tendance 


A. B. 636 Hawkins. An act to add Section 
5.129 to the School Code, relating to exemptions 
(Skeleton bill.) 


from teachers examinations. 
A. B. 637 Hawkins. Juvenile Court bill. 


A. B. 661 Latham. An act to amend Section 
4.360 of the School Code, relating to submission 
of school district budgets. 


A. B. 676 Anderson. Provides that the record 
books of any political subdivision of the State 
shall be open to the inspection of citizens. 


A. B. 679 Nielsen. An act to repeal Section 
363n, of the Political Code, relating to State 
contracts for architectural services. 


A. B. 700 Cottrell. State Budget Act. 
A. B. 727 Chatters. 


damage of public officers and employees. 


Relates to liability and 


A. B. 736 Cunningham. An act to amend Sec- 
tion 2.481 of the School Code relating to the 
transfer of an elementary school district from 
one high school district to another. 


A. B. 737 Cunningham. Repeals Sections 
2.440a to 2.454a, inclusive, of the School Code, 
relating to high school districts. 


A. B. 744 Gilbert. An act to provide for the 
retirement on pension of State employees. (Not 
a school bill.) 


A. B. 752 Patterson. An act making an appro- 
priation for minor construction and improve- 
ments at the California Polytechnic School. 


A. B. 762 DeLap. An act to add a new Sec- 
tion to the School Code to be numbered 2.123-1, 
relating to the payment of the cost of food and 
lodging for certain elementary 
from the unapportioned 


pupils 
elementary 


school 
county 
school fund. 


A. B. 765 Chatters. 


An act to amend Section 
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3.172 of the School Code, relating to entrance 
age of beginning pupils and provides that such 
pupils must enter school the first month. 


A. B. 776 Cronin. An act to amend “An act 
defining credit unions, providing for their incor- 
poration, powers, management and supervision.” 


A. B. 777 Cronin. An act to amend “An act 
defining credit unions,” 
visions. 


relating to by-law pro- 


A. B. 778 Cronin. An act to amend “An act 
defining credit unions,” relating to powers. 


A. B. 779 Cronin. An act to amend “An act 
defining credit unions,” 


A. B. 780 Cronin. An act to amend “An act 
defining credit unions,” relating to deposits anc 
investments. 


relating to prohibitions. 


A. B. 781 Cronin. An act to amend “An act 
defining credit unions,” relating to supervisory 
committee. 


A. B. 789 Burns and Geyer. No university or 
college of this State shall require a compulsory 
course in military training. 


A. B. 791 Pelletier. 


ment insurance. 


A. B. 793 Clark. Amends Section 5.900 of the 
School Code, relating to the retirement of pub- 
Retirement 
provide for retirement of teachers who may not 
be re-employed by age limitation in proposed 
tenure bill. 


A. B. 794 Clark, Anderson, Burns, Cottrell, 
Morgan, Patterson, and Phillips. Retirement 
Salary Act sponsored by C. T. A. Amendments 
will be suggested to this proposal at the reas- 
sembling of the Legislature. 


A. B. 821 Lyon. Amends Sections 2.440a, 
2.441a and 3.260 of the School Code. Pertains 
to withdrawal of elementary district to high 
school district to form a new high school dis- 
trict. 


A. B. 822 Riley. Amends Section 3714 of the 
Political Code. Provides for the making and 
filing of county budgets. Does not change school 
procedure. 


A. B. 832 Richie. Amends Section 6.750 of the 
School Code. Change in the Civic Center Act 
providing that boards of school trustees, after 
having allowed the use of a school building as 
a meeting place, shall not take into consideration 
opinions of the groups, or in any way inter- 
fere with or censor an expression of any opin- 
ion at said meetings. 


Provides for unemploy- 


lic school teachers. provision to 
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A. B. 833 Anderson and Nielsen. An act to 
create and establish a State system of regional 
colleges, providing for their formation, govern- 
menf, curricula and control. 


A. B. 834 Wright. Provides for the retention 
of the 5% limitation on expenditures. Adopted 
after the passage of the Riley-Stewart Amend- 

4 
ment. 


A. B. 848 Field. An act to amend Section 2.60 
of the School Code. Allows boards of super- 
visors to correct and relocate boundaries of any 
school district where conflict occurs. 


A. B. 851 Desmond. An act to add a new 
chapter to Part III of Division IV of the School 
Code to be known as Chapter IV, relating to 
provision for school districts sinking fund for 
replacement, reconstruction, and alterations of 
school buildings. 


A. B. 864 Patterson. (A skeleton bill.) 


A. B. 873 Patterson. An act to amend Section 
6.30 of the School Code. school 
boards to refuse to let contracts to lowest bid- 
ders only upon showing of good cause. 


Empowers 


A. B. 889 Hunt. Provides that anyone receiv- 
ing retirement salary from any political sub- 
division of the State and who may become 
employed by some other division of the State 
while receiving same retirement salary, shall 
have the amount of such retirement salary de- 
ducted from the working salary. See A. B. 145. 


A. B. 891 Anderson. An act to repeal Section 
2.982 of the School Code. 


A. B. 910 Nielsen. An act to amend Section 
5.500 of the School Code. This proposal sets up 
a definite period for which any person may be 
employed by a district. A four year term would 
be the maximum to which anyone could be 
elected. This would probably change all existing 
tenure laws. Disapproved. 


A. B. 926 Phillips. An act to amend Section 
3.472 of the School Code, relating to the trans- 
portation of teachers and pupils to agricultural 
courses. 


A. B. 927 Phillips. An act to provide for the 
further development of vocational education in 
California by accepting the provisions and bene- 
fits provided by the United States government. 


A. B. 928 Phillips. An act to amend Sections 
4.280b and 4.281b of the School Code, relating to 
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a revolving fund for warehouse stock. This bill 
also includes the elementary districts. 


A. B. 929 Phillips. Repeals Sections 4.320 to 
4.334, inclusive, and Sections 4.340 to 4.353 
School Code, and to enact in lieu thereof a new 
article to be numbered V, embracing Sections 
4.320 to 4.331, inclusive. This bill provides a 
method by which school district funds may be 
paid for claims. It apparently places the respon- 
sibility for maintaining balances, etc., with the 
county auditor. 

A. B. 930 Phillips. 


This proposal amends 


Section 4.360 of the School Code, and provides 
that in addition to the regular budgeted items, 
an undistributed reserve shall be set up to meet 
cash requirements for expenditures prior to the 
receipt of the first school moneys in any schoo! 
year. 






A. B. 931 Williamson. 


An act to amend Sec- 
tion 3% of the child labor law. 


A. B. 933 Williamson. Amends Section 5.750 
of the School Code. It provides that any person 
receiving salary during illness shall not receive 
such salary if entitled to disability indemnity 
under the provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance and Safety Act. 


A. B. 934 Williamson. An act to amend Sec- 
tion 5.63 of the School Code. Provides for a fee 
not to exceed $75 per school year of non-resi- 
dent applications for admission to State Teach- 
ers Colleges. 


A. B. 935 Williamson. Amends Section 5.350 
of the School Code, and fixes fees for creden 
tials and certificates. 


A. B. 936 Williamson. Amends Section 5.21 
of the School Code. Relates to the collection 
of fees in the California State Teachers Colleges. 


A. B. 938 Williamson (by request). An act to 
amend Sections 5.140, 5.150(e), and 5.166 of the 
School Code. Provides for the position of re- 
search technician and prescribes certification for 
such position. Disapproved. 


A. B. 948 Desmond, Mayo and Nielsen. 
Amends Section 677a of the Political Code re- 
lating to departmental budgets of the state gov- 
ernment. 


A. B. 961 Cunningham. Amends Sections of 
the Code covering tenure. 


This is the proposal 
sponsored by C. T. A. : 
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A. B. 962 Cunningham. Amends Sections of 
the Code covering tenure not included in A. B. 
961. 


A. B. 971 Andreas. An act to provide for the 
construction and operation of a state college 
to be located in the district between Pasadena 
and San Bernardino, and providing the sum of 
$750,000 for the construction and operation 
thereof. 


A. B. 977 Anderson. An act to add a new 
article to Chapter I of Part I of Division II of 
the School Code embracing Section 2.88. Elec- 
tors shall be empowered to elect in each school 
district a school advisory committee of five 
members, two of whom shall be classroom 
teachers. This advisory committee is author- 
ized to be present at all meetings of the board 
of education, and may offer advice both written 
and oral. Disapproved. 


A. B. 988 Minard. Amends Section 5.161 of 
the School Code. Authorizes the holder of a 
high school certificate to teach in the seventh 
and eighth grades of any elementary school. 


A. B. 998 Boyle. An act to amend Sections 
4.765, 4.920, and 4.950 of the School Code. Pro- 
vides that no deduction in attendance shall be 
made for pupils for time spent in receiving 
dental treatment. 


A. B. 999 Geyer. An act to establish a State 
Board of Examiners for Public School Custo- 
dians and Engineers, to provide for the exam- 
ination and certification of certain classes of 
public school employees, and to regulate the 
conditions of their employment. 


A. B. 1000 Jones, Lyon, Wright, Heisinger, 
and Miller. An act to amend Section 336 of the 
Penal Code of the State of California, prohibit- 
ing the sale or dispensing of intoxicating liquor 
by minors and providing a penalty therefor. 


A. B. 1008 Wallace. Relates to the liability of 
school trustees. 


A. B. 1044 Richie. An act to amend Sections 
5.650, 5.653 and 5.661 of the School Code. This 
eliminates from the Tenure Law the provisions 
covering criminal syndicalism. 


A. B. 1062 Martin. An act to amend Section 
3714 of the Political Code, relating to the prep- 
aration and adoption of annual budgets by 
county boards of supervisors and providing for 
the publication thereof. 


A. B. 1079 Cunningham, Riley and Phillips. 
An act to amend Section 4.52 of the School 
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Code, relating to the support of junior college 
districts. See S. B. 984. 


A. B. 1080 Geyer. An act to amend Section 
5.722 of the School Code. This bill provides that 
the governing board may pay the person on 
leave in regular monthly installments providing 
a bond is deposited with the board, guaranteeing 
that the person will return to the place of 
employment and remain therein for at least 
two years. 


A. B. 1087 Gilbert, Geyer, Anderson, Laughlin, 
Flint. Amends Section 5.150 of the School Code. 
This proposal changes subdivision (b) of 5.150 
of the School Code concerning the granting of 
certificates to supervisors. 


A. B. 1108 Gilmore. An act to add Section 
3770 to the Political Code, relating to the Di- 
vision of Private Educational Institutions in the 
Department of Professional and Vocational 
Standards. 


A. B. 1111 Utt. An act to provide for the 
formation, government, operation and dissolu- 
tion of library districts. 


A. B. 1112 Utt. 
districts. 


Validates bonds of school 


A. B. 1114 Wright. An act to amend Article 
VII of Chapter II of Part IV of Division II of 
the School Code, relating to the Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning. (Skeleton bill.) 


A. B. 1116 Wright. An act to amend Section 
1393 and to repeal Section 1394 of the Political 
Code, pertaining to admission and tuition fees 
and remission of same for the Un‘versity of 
California. 


A. B. 1117 Wright. An act to add Section 
5.64 to the School Code, providing for a tuition 
fee for students regularly enrolled in a state 
teachers college. 


A. B. 1118 Wright. Skeleton bill pertaining 
to California Polytechnic School. 


A. B. 1119 Wright. An act to amend Sections 
4.961, 4.963, 4.965, 4,970, 4.973, and 4.990 and to 
add a new Section to be numbered 4.967 to the 
School Code. Provides that school bond elec- 
tions must be held at the same time as general 
elections, and provides that governing boards 
of the school districts shall print and mail with 
sample ballots, arguments for and against the 
proposition to be voted upon. It further pro- 
vides that the total amount of bonds issued 
shall not exceed 3% of the taxable property of 
the district, for elementary or high school pw 
poses, and 1% in the case of junior colleges. See 
A. B. 72 and S. B. 203. Disapproved. 
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A. B. 1121 Anderson, Patterson and Geyer. 
An act creating county commissions comprised 
of a county school superintendent and seven 
elective members, two thereof being certificated 
school employees, to formuulate a plan for re- 
organizing school systems. Creates state com- 
mission to formulate plan for reorganizing state 
system, including employees’ reports. Directs 
submission of state plan, and county plans ap- 
proved by state commission, to state and county 
voters respectively at general election in 1936; 
majority approving, state plan becomes law 
whereupon any defeated county plan may be 
revised, reapproved and resubmitted to voters, 
existing school laws applying in county until 
new plan passes. 


A. B. 1142 Chatters. Amends the following 
Sections of the School Code. 


5.640 Covering time in which resignation be- 
comes effective. 


5.658 Eliminates the eight copies of transcript 
which must be furnished by shorthand reporter 
in dismissal hearing. 


5.710 A decrease of 60% of the kind of service 


rendered by an employee shall be sufficient to 
allow his dismissal. 


5.720 Provides that a person granted a leave 
of absence shall receive no compensation. If 
absence is because of illness or accident, the 
board may require a physical examination before 


the teacher is allowed to continue his or her 
service. 


A. B. 1162 Cunningham. Repeals Sections 
6.470 to 6.479, inclusive, of the School Code and 
to enact a new article in lieu thereof, all relating 
to purchasing of apparatus and supplies. Places 
all districts with A.D.A. of fewer than 3000 
pupils under the county purchasing law. 


A. B. 1163 Breed. An act to add to Chapter I 
of Part IV of Division IV of the School Code a 
new article to be known as Article VII, embrac- 
ing Sections 4.755, 4.756 and 4. 757, relating to 
the computation of average daily attendance. 
This is a skeleton bill. 


A. B. 1181 Burns. An act to amend Sections 
4.770, 4.771, 4.773, 4.785, 4.796 and 4.797 of the 
School Code and to add thereto two new Sec- 
tions to be numbered 4.774 and 4.848, all relating 


to the apportionment of State funds for public 
school purposes. 


A. B. 1186 McMurray. An act to add a new 
section to the School Code to be numbered 3.764, 
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relating to courses of study in elementary 
schools. Skeleton bill. 


A. B. 1187 McMurray. An act to add a new 
Section to the School Code to be numbered 
3.113, relating to the establishment of kinder- 
gartens. Skeleton bill. 


A. B. 1188 McMurray. An act to add a new 
Article to Chapter II of Part II of Division IV 
of the School Code to be known as Article X1, 
providing that a school district may set up an 
undistributed reserve in addition to the 5% tax 
limitation. Such reserve may be accumulated for 
three years for capital expenditures, or salaries 
may be paid from it wherever State funds have 
not been received, or if the funds are withheld. 


A. B. 1196 Fisher. An act to assist deaf stu- 
dents attending the Galludet College at Wash- 


ington, D. C., and making an appropriation 
therefor. 


A. B. 1197 Voigt. Amends the Child Labor 
Law, relating to the employment of children. 


A. B. 1198 Field. An act to repeal Sections 
2.1223 and 6.523 of the School Code, relating to 


reports of books purchased for any school dis- 
trict. 


A. B. 1200 Phillips. An act requiring the 


licensing of certain vehicles and making certain 
exemptions. 


A. B. 1201 Utt. An act to add Section 2.455a 
to the School Code, legalizing the continuance 
of union school districts when one or more dis- 
tricts have withdrawn therefrom. 


A. B. 1205 and 1206 Waters. Are the pro- 
posals emanating from the committee on study 
of unification of school districts and provides for 
appointment of survey commissions, elections 
and other matters relating to unification of 
school districts. Same as S. B. 542, 543. 


A. B. 1225 Peyser. Excepts food-stuffs from 
the provisions of the sales tax. 


A. B. 1245 Field. An act to provide for the 
granting of assistance to school districts for the 
inspection, repair, reconstruction, replacement, 
alteration or erection of buildings. 


A. B. 1264 Lyon. An act to add an new Sec- 
tion to the Political Code of the State of Califor- 
nia, to be numbered 3719, authorizing the tem- 
porary borrowing of money by counties and 
school districts upon the credit of revenue in 
course of collection, and the issuing of tax 
anticipation notes or warrants as evidence of 
such indebtedness. 
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A. B. 1343 Phillips. An act to repeal Sections 
2.21, 3.174, 3.301, 3.302, 3.306, 3.308, 3.309, 3.415, 
3.416 of the School Code, to add to Part I of 
Division II of the said Code a new chapter to be 
known as Chapter VIII, and to add to said Code 
a new Section, to be numbered 3.306, all relating 
to the attendance of pupils upon the public 
schools. 


A. B. 1369 Anderson and Geyer. An act to 
amend Section 6.2 of the School Code. Permits 
the insurance of schools in a mutual insurance 
company. 


A. B. 1382 Cunningham, Geyer, and Flint. 
An act to amend Section 5.682 of the School 
Code. Provides that in school districts of 60,000 
or more pupils in average daily attendance, pro- 
bationary employees may be dismissed for cause 
only, and shall receive notice of dismissal three 
months prior to the date of dismissal, in order 
that the certificated employee may have an op- 
portunity to correct his faults and overcome 
such incompetency. 


A. B. 1388 McCarthy. An act to add a new 
Section to the School Code to be numbered 
Section 5.662. Legalizes professional ethics com- 
mittees in districts in which more than 100 
teachers are employed. 


A. B. 1395 Waters and Geyer. An act to 
amend the local teacher retirement law and add 


a new section to the School Code numbered 
5.1139. 


A. B. 1483 Morgan. Adds to Section 5.750 of 
the School Code, the following: “providing, 
however, that in case because of illness of any 
certificated employee, no reduction in pay shall 
be made for the first five days of such absence. 
Approved. 


A. B. 1516 Heisinger. An act providing for 
the adoption or compilation, publication, use and 
disposal of text books and supplementary text 
books in the schools of the State of California 
and appropriating the sum of $10,000 to create a 
supplemental text book fund, providing that this 
fund shall be a revolving fund. Disapproved. 


A. B. 1520 Geyer. An act to amend Sections 
4.50, 4.51, 4.52, 4.53, and 4.54 of the School Code, 


relating to the support of junior colleges. Skele- 
ton bill. 


A. B. 1521 Geyer. Eliminates license tax when 
vehicle of seven passenger rating or less is op- 
erated exclusively in the transportation of pupils 
to and from public school activities. 


A. B. 1524 Geyer. An act to amend the School 
Code, relating to school cafeterias. Skeleton 


bill. 


A. B. 1525 Geyer. An act to amend Section 
4.161 of the School Code, relating to county 
school budgets. Skeleton bill. 


A. B. 1529 Utt (Without reference to commit- 
tee). Validates bonds of school districts, high 
school districts and junior college districts. 
Signed by Governor. 


A. B. 1546 Cottrell and Andreas. An act to 
add Section 4 to an act relating to the liability 
of counties, municipalities and school districts. 


A. B. 1547 Cottrell and Andreas. An act to 
amend Section 1 of an act relating to damages 
and school districts, in the case of injuries to 
persons or property, and authorizing such dis- 
tricts to take out and pay for insurance to pro- 
tect them against such liability. 


A. B. 1549 Minard. An act to provide for the 
purchase of real property for the State Teachers 
College at Fresno, and to make an appropriation 
therefor. 


A. B. 1585 Scudder. Skeleton bill relating to 
liability insurance. 


A. B. 1605 Nielsen. An act to amend Sections 
2.1223, 6.523, 6.451%, 6.260, 6.262, 6.264, 6.274, 
6.275, and 6.276 of the School Code, relating to 
the preparation and filing of lists of books 
purchased. 


A. B. 1630 McCarthy. Skeleton bill relating to 
publication of budgets. 


A. B. 1638 Pelletier. An act to amend Article 
I of Chapter VI of Part II of Division VI of the 
School Code. Skeleton bill—purchase of school 
supplies. 


A. B. 1639 Pelletier. An act to amend Article 
VII of Chapter I of Part III of Division VI of 
the School Code. Skeleton bill. 


A. B. 1675 Cottrell and Anderson. An act 
making an appropriation for the acquisition of 
certain property and equipment for the use of 
San Jose State Teachers College. 


A. B. 1676 Cottrell. An act creating the Com- 
mission of Inquiry and Information for the Con- 
stitutional Convention to be convened for the 
rewriting of the State Constitution. 


A. B. 1699 Lyon. An act to amend Section 
351 of, and to add Section 35la to, the Political 
Code, relating to officers of departments of the 
State government. 
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A. B. 1717 Rosenthal. An act to amend the 
Child Labor Law, relating to the employment 
of children. 


A. B. 1742 Wright. An act to amend Section 
3.738 and to add Section 3.738a to the School 
Code, relating to interscholastic athletic activities 
under the supervision of the State Supervisor of 
Physical Education. 


A. B. 1750 Flint. An act to amend Section 
1.11 of the School Code, relating to the ex- 
clusion of pupils. 


A. B. 1751 Geyer. An act to amend Section 
4.923 of the School Code, relating to computa- 
tion of pupils’ attendance. 


A. B. 1752 Geyer. An act to amend Sections 
5.500, 5.680, and 5.681 of the School Code, re- 
lating to teachers tenure in one school district 
withdrawing from another district. 


A. B. 1753 Geyer. An act to amend Sections 
2.876, 2.877, 2.878, 2.885, 2.890, 2.891, and to re- 
peal 2.886 of the School Code, relating to the 
election or appointment of boards. 


A. B. 1754 Geyer. An act to amend Sections 
4.962, 4.963, 4.964, 4.1010, and to add new Sec- 
tions to be known as 4.967 and 4.968 of the 
School Code, relating to bond elections. 


A. B. 1765 Cronin. An act to establish stand- 
ards for the granting and use of professional 
degrees in the learned professions and providing 
penalties for the violation hereof. 


A. B. 1795 Lore. Amends the Child Labor 
Law. 


A. B. 1835 O’Donnell. An act to aménd an 
act relating to the regulation and inspection of 
the construction of public school buildings. 


A. B. 1846 Rosenthal. An act to add a new 
Section to the Penal Code to be numbered 
653h, relating to employment of certificated em- 
ployees‘of school districts. Skeleton bill. 


A. B. 1877 Latham. An act to add a new 
Section to the School Code to be numbered 6.54, 
relating to the duties, powers and liability of 
governing boards of school districts and mem- 
bers thereof in connection with school district 
buildings. 


A. B. 1880 Williamson. An act to amend Sec- 
tions 5.930 and 5.931 of the School Code, both 
relating to balances due deceased recipients of 
annunities from the Public School Teachers Re- 
tirement Salary Fund. 


A. B. 1922 Clark. An act to amend Sections 
2283 to 2290, inclusive, of the Political Code, 
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relating to State aid to orphans, half orphans, 
abandoned children, and children of fathers not 
able to pursue a gainful occupation. 


A. B. 1926 Reaves. An act to amend an act 
relating to the employment of aliens. 


A. B. 1977 Andreas. An act to amend Chapters 
I, JL 1, fY,. Vv; Vi, Vil, Vili; 1 xX and XI 
of Part I, Division II, of the School Code, cov- 
ering the classification, government and admin- 
istration of school districts. 


A. B. 1987 Clark. An act to amend an act 
relating to liability in damages of officers of 
school districts. 


A. B. 1990 Field. An act to repeal Section 
677a of the Political Code and to add Section 
677.5 thereto, relating to budgets of State de- 
partments and other State agencies. 


A. B. 1992 Field. An act to add Section 675.1 
to the Political Code, and to repeal Section 675b 
thereof, relating to the approval of salaries by 
the Department of Finance. 


A. B. 1993 Field. An act to amend Section 
675a of the Political Code, relating to approval 
of contracts by the Department of Finance. 


A. B. 2017 Williamson. Repeals Sections 6.740 
to 6.772, inclusive, and adds Sections 6.740 to 
6.745, inclusive, concerning use of school build- 
ings for meetings. 


A. B. 2026 Pelletier. An act to direct the 
State departments, and particularly the Super- 
intendent of Education, to stress the significance 
of tolerance as a basic American principle, de- 
fining the meaning of tolerance, providing for 
the inclusion of instruction of tolerance in the 
public school system, providing a pledge of 
tolerance, and providing penalties for the viola- 
tion of said pledge. 


A. B. 2029 Martin. An act to amend Section 
4041.7 of the Political Code, defining the powers 
of the board of supervisors. 


A. B. 2036 Heisinger. An act to add Section 
526a to the Political Code, relating to State 
printing. 


A. B. 2042 Geyer. Amends Sections 5.500, 
5.680, and 5.681 of the School Code. Relates to 
probationary teachers. The three year proba- 
tionary period is reduced to two; probationary 
teachers may be dismissed only for cause, deter- 
mination of the sufficiency being left to the dis- 
cretion of the board, but the cause or causes 
must relate solely to the welfare of the schools 
and the pupils thereof. 


Referred to Trustees 
Association for co-operative action. 
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A. B. 2043 Glover. An act to amend Section 
5.722 of the School Code, relating to leaves of 
absence of certificated employees. 


A. B. 2134 Pelletier. An act to amend Sec- 
tion 6.2 of the School Code, relating to the in- 
surance of school property. 


A. B. 2148 Turner. An act to amend an act 
relating to the safety of design and construction 
of public school buildings, and relating to the 
duties of the State Division of Architecture. 


A. B. 2183 Riley. An act to amend the “In- 
heritance Tax Act,” approved June 3, 1921, re- 
lating to inheritance taxes. Skeleton bill. 


A. B. 2202 Glover. An act to add a new Sec- 
tion to the Penal Code to be numbered Section 
59a, relating to intimidation of public employees 
to influence votes. 


A. B. 2210 Clark. An act to amend the School 
Code, relating to payments to members of the 
State Board of Education. 


A. B. 2225 Richie. An act pertaining to the 
governing authorities of colleges and universi- 
ties supported in whole or in part by taxation. 


A. B. 2239 Fisher. An act relating to aid for 
needy children. 


A. B. 2240 Fisher. An act relating to aid for 
needy children. 


A. B. 2251 Dawson (by request). An act to 
amend Sections ........ of the School Code, re- 
lating to music teachers. Skeleton bill. 


A. B. 2252 Dawson (by request). An act to 
amend Sections ........ of the School Code, re- 
lating to employment of teachers. Skeleton bill. 


A. B. 2253 Dawson (by request). An act to 
amend Section ........ of the School Code, relating 
to text book material in respect to the subject of 
narcotic drugs. Skeleton bill. 


A. B. 2254 Dawson (by request). An act to 
amend Sections ........ of the School Code, re- 
lating to music teachers. Skeleton bill. 


A. B. 2259 Hunt. An act regulating the em- 
ployment of minors and establishing a commis- 
sion to investigate and deal with such employ- 
ment, including a minimum wage. 


A. B. 2274 Geyer. An act to amend Section 
2810 of the School Code, relating to contracts. 


A. B. 2275 Geyer. An act to add Section 3.43 
to the School Code, relating to compulsory 
instruction. 
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A. B. 2286 Lore. An act to amend Section 
4041-7 of the Political Code, relating to the 
powers of the Board of Supervisors. 


A. B. 2327 Flint. Relates to criminal syndical- 
ism. 


A. B. 2372 Geyer. An act to amend the motor 
vehicle law relating to the exemption of certain 
vehicles. 


Secondary Education in America 


XCELLENT material for extending student 

knowledge of high school history and tradi- 
tion is available to every classroom, free of 
charge, in a beautiful pictorial map, illustrated 
in color by Ernest Watson, art editor of Scho- 
lastic, from data supplied by R. D. Matthews of 
the School of Education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The map was created especially for the high 
school tercentenary through the efforts of the 
Celebration Committee of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals. Its size is 19 by 
25, printed on strong paper, suitable for fram- 
ing. Through the courtesy of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of the American Can Com- 
pany, it was made possible to publish enough 
copies of the map for nearly every high school 
classroom in the United States. Particulars for 
obtaining the map may be had by writing 
Scholastic, 155 East 44th Street, New York City. 


* . * 


A Teachers Contest 


REAK into print—win an award doing so; 

others have—so can you. California should 
have at least one winner this year. Note first 
announcement of contest in last month’s Sierra 
Educational News. As a member of California 
Teachers Association, you are eligible to par- 
ticipate. 





The subjects for this year are: 1. Teachers and 
taxation; 2. Teachers and their official superiors; 
3. Teachers and professional control of the teach- 
ing profession; 4. Teachers and academic free- 
dom; 5. Teachers and social organizations; 6. 
Teachers and teachers organizations; 7. Teachers 
as consumers and investors; 8. Teachers and so- 
cial planning. 


Rules: 1. No article should exceed 1500 words 
in length; 2. All articles should be typewritten, 
on one side of the paper only, and double spaced; 
3. No manuscripts will be returned, but copies 
may be kept and non-winners submitted else- 
where after the winners are announced; 4. All 
articles must be mailed before midnight, April 
30, 1935; 5. Fill out and attach the coupon, or 
any separate slip of paper, to your manuscript. 
Do not write your name on the manuscript as 
all identification will be removed before the 
papers are given to the judges. The eight win- 
ners will be notified on or before July 2, 1935. 
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High Spots in 1934 School Legislation 


Wituiam G. Carr, Director, Research Division, National Education Association 


HIRTY-TWO states held regular or 

special during 

1934. A comprehensive summary of 
the most important education bills introduced 
or enacted in these legislatures is now being 
completed by the National Education Associa- 
tion. High spots of 1934 school legislation, as 
summarized so far by the association, include 
the following: 

ILLINOIS made one-third of the 3-cent tax 
per gallon of gasoline payable to the Common 
School Fund, between July 1, 1934, and March 
1, 1935. In addition, one-third of the gasoline 
tax proceeds allotted to Chicago was earmarked 
for schools. 


legislative sessions 


IOWA ratified the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment. 
KENTUCKY enacted a new School Code, 


resulting in fundamental changes affecting the 
personnel and functions of the State Board of 
Education; the organization of school districts; 
compulsory attendance; certification of em- 
ployees; and higher education. All sections of 
the state law that earmarked state revenue were 
repealed, making all government agencies de- 
pendent on flat budgetary appropriations. Rev- 
enue from a new 3 per cent gross retail sales 
tax levied on the consumer, an additional tax of 
5 cents per gallon production on whiskey, and 
a flat license tax on chain stores, goes to the 
state general fund, from which appropriations 
for education are made. 

LOUISIANA increased state support for e@- 
ucation from six to ten million dollars annt- 
ally; established an equalizing fund to guaran- 
tee a minimum program for all parishes; and 
provided for distribution of state school funds 
monthly instead of every four months. A prop- 
erty tax relief fund was created, which 
receive the proceeds of several new taxes. 
Authority to levy local school taxes was defi- 
nitely granted to parish school boards and their 
budgetary procedures were revised. 

MASSACHUSETTS strengthened the teach- 
er’s tenure of position and assured a hearing in 
case dismissal is contemplated. 

MISSOURI adopted a 0.5 per cent tax on 
gross receipts from retail sales of tangible per- 
sonal property, proceeds to go to the general 
revenue fund, from which it has been the prac- 
tice to appropriate one-third for schools. 


will 


NEW JERSEY allowed municipalities other 
than counties to issue school apportionment 
bonds or notes, in order to take advantage of a 
$7,000,000 bond act; and facilitated distribution 
of $1,500,000 to school districts from railroad 
taxes already paid but which would otherwise 
be held up by litigation. 

NEW MEXICO reduced the rates in the 
1933 chain store tax law, except in the case of 
stores doing a business of more than $400,000. 
One-third of the net revenue from the gradu- 
ated gross retail sales tax aimed at chain stores 
was earmarked for schools. A general sales tax 
from which all proceeds go to schools was 
enacted, applying to nearly all business trans- 
actions. Rates range from one-eighth of 1 per 
cent on certain wholesale 
per cent on retail sales. 

NEW YORK protected its previously-enacted 
system of state aid to education. A 1 per cent 
gross income tax to raise $13,346,000 for edu- 
cational purposes was enacted. 

OHIO adopted a tax program designed to 
meet the revenue shortage created by its tax 
limit amendment. This program includes a 3 
cent sales tax from which school districts will 
receive a substantial allotment and the continua- 
tion of a l-cent fuel tax for schools. 

RHODE ISLAND requested the state tax 
commission to report in 1935 on new revenue 
sources. 

VIRGINIA directed the state board of edu- 
cation to combine counties, thereby reducing the 
number of superintendents; provided for a min- 
imum 8-months term; and appropriated $2,000,- 
000 toward public schools for the biennium 
ending June 30, 1936. 

WEST VIRGINIA appropriated $10,500,000 
for public schools during 1934-35, to make ef- 
fective the provision for basic salaries during 
an 8-months term; restored the basic salary 
schedule effective June 1, 1933; and strength- 


transactions to 2 


ened the certification requirements. West Vir- 
yinia also ratified the Federal Child Labor 
\mendment. 

* * * 


LL members of California Teachers Asso- 

ciation and others interested are invited to 

send in their comments upon “The New World” 

broadcasts. Address C. T. A. headquarters, 155 
Sansome Street, San Francisco. 
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MeasuringSchool Retrenchment 


DoNALD TURNER GRAFFAM 
Head, Social Science Department 
Citrus Union’ High School and Junior College 


URING the last three years, a great deal 
has been said and written about costly 
expansion and harmful retrenchment in the 
schools of the nation. Critics of the 
schools, with their eyes fixed singly on the goal 


public 


of tax reduction, have hurled charges at those 


responsible for their management, accusing 
them of wasteful inefficiency in business admin- 
istration, of that 
results, of 
failing to take the initiative in readjusting edu- 


cation to depression levels. 


maintaining costly courses 


yielded a minimum of educational 


School officials and educators, with the idea 
of defending the rights of children held upper- 
most in mind, have met these charges by claim- 
ing that selfish 
individuals and interests who were seeking to 


they have emanated from 
take advantage of the economy sentiment ac- 
companying the depression and, through tax 
reduction, gain at the expense of the schools; 
that the schools have been efficient in making 
and that 


economies; further retrenchment will 


cripple public education beyond recovery. 
and counter- 


charges, considerable confusion has undoubtedly 


As a result of these charges 
arisen in the mind of the thinking element of 
the voting public. And it is this element who 
who should have correct informa- 


tion on such questions as the following: 


desires and 


1. How much retrenchment has already been 
effected in the public schools? 2. What is their 
present status? 3. Can further economy be made 
without impairing the educational program? 

Statements, arguments, theoretical discussions 
will not suffice in answering these questions. 
A technique of measurement is called for. In 
connection with a study of economies and re- 
trenchment in California 
since 1929, the writer has developed a method of 


public education in 


measuring expansion and retrenchment in pub- 
This 
method could easily be made use of by any 


lic schools which is illustrated in Table 1.1 


school board or administrator who might desire 
to present to his community a statistical picture 
of the expansion or retrenchment of his system 
over a given period 

will be noted 
that the writer has arbitrarily weighted each of 


1. Donald T. Graffam, Economies and Retrench- 
ment in Public Schools in California, 1929-1933. 
Master’s thesis, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 220 p. Unpublished. 


In constructing this index it 
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the six items entering into the index on the 
basis of relative importance in his opinion. 
In some cases, however, it might be found ad- 
visable to revise the weighting of the items 
entering into the index in order to make it 
adaptable to the local situation. 


Table 1 shows that while a slight degree of 
expansion took place among 30 school systems 
in California for the fiscal year 1930-1931, that 
considerable retrenchment was effected during 
the next two fiscal periods. Since the 30 sys- 
tems studied were chosen as a random sampling 
of the school systems of California, the answer 
to the question, “How much retrenchment has 
been effected in the schools of that state during 
the four-year period from 1929-1930 to 1932- 
1933?” may be given as approximately 24%. 


Granting that the index contain de- 
fects, still it must be admitted that it provides 
the voters and taxpayers of the State of Cali- 
fornia a more definite and more reliable picture 
of what has happened to the schools since the 
depression than the conflicting claims of hostile 
realty groups that the schools are hogs at the 
trough of public finance and of zealous school 
officials who claim that public education has 
made greater economy 


may 


than any branch or 


agency of government. 


What Is the Status of Our Schools? 


The use of such an index, once established 
by the authorities of a given school system 
will enable them to answer the question, “What 
is the present status of our schools?” from the 
standpoint of expansion or retrenchment, with 
reference to the base year or any other period. 


“Can further economies be made without im- 
airing the educational program?” can best be 
answered in the light of a study of unit costs 
by functions over the period under considera- 
tion, together with a study whose aim it is to 
evaluate the curriculum and teaching methods 
in the light of latest educational thought. This 
latter study should be made under the direction 
of experts in the fields of curriculum and the 
supervision of teaching, the discussion of which 
lies without the scope of this article. 


Table 2 sets forth the trend of aggregate ex- 
penditures by functions per unit of average daily 
attendance for the thirty school systems in Caii- 
fornia. It will be noted that the trend of each 
budget function is given separately, using 1929- 
1930 as a base. Thus it is possible to tell at a 
glance which function or functions are being 
subjected to the severest degree of curtailment, 
and therefore which functions are least likely to 
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Table 1. Extent of Retrenchment in 30 School Systems 


As Determined by Trends of Selected Items, 1929-1933 












——__————- Index — —— 

1929- 1930- 1931- 1932- be. 

Item of Retrenchment Weight 30 31 32 33 crease 

1. Total current expenditures per unit of A.D.A. 4 100 101.6 98.1 87.7 12.3 
2. Total capital outlays per unit of A.D.A.... 1 100 90.7 64.1 15.0 85.0 
3. Outstanding bonded debt 2 100 96.9 96.0 91.7 8.3 
4. Unencumbered balance .. 1 100 137.2 86.6 82.9 17.1 
5. Total district tax receipts 3 100 99.4 84.6 61.9 38.1 
6. Reciprocal of pupil-teacher ratio..... 1 100 102.3 29.3 94.5 5.5 
Average trend of six items 100 102.4 90.7 76.0 24.0 















Table 2. Trend of Expenditures Per Unit of Average Daily Attendance in 30 California 
School Systems, 1929-1933 








Function 1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 























General control . Dollars 5.27 5.50 1.71 4.1$ 
Index 100 104.30 89.37 79.32 
Teachers salaries Dollars 100.99 102.03 101.81 88.79 
Index 100 101.02 100.80 87.1 
Other expenses of instruction Dollars 13.92 14.78 3.81 12.65 
Index 100 106.17 99.20 90.87 
Library . Dollars 2.11 2.08 1.95 1.75 
Index 100 98.57 92.41 $2.93 
Operation Dollars 12.20 12.02 12.05 11.28 
Index 100 98.52 98.77 98.19 
Maintenance .. Dollars 5.35 6.01 4.33 99 
Index 100 112.33 80.93 74.57 
Fixed charges Dollars 5.75 5.30 3.72 162 
Index 100 92.17 64.69 80.34 
Auxiliary agencies Dollars 3.93 4.23 4.27 3.13 
Index 100 107.63 108.65 79.64 
Total current expenditures Dollars 149.53 151.95 146.67 131.30 
Index 100 101.61 98.08 $7.67 
Capital outlays Dollars 24.51 22.23 15.72 3.67 
Index 100 90.70 64.13 14.97 
Total expenditures . Dollars 174.04 174.18 162.39 134.77 
Index 100 100. 93.3 











This table should be read as follows: Aggregate expenditures per unit of A.D.A. in 30 
representative school systems of California for “general control” were $5.27 in 1929-1930, 
$5.50 in 1930-1931 or 104.3% of the amount in the base year 1929-1930, $4.71 or 89.37% of 


the amount in 1929-1930, and $4.18 or 79.32% of the amount in 1929-1930. 



















continue to bear the heaviest burdens of re- period of growing strife over governmental 


trenchment. Providing honest and reliable ac- agencies and institutions. Certainly the schools 
counting methods are used, this set-up enables a__ should be the last institution to be impaired; yet 







school board to show its community exactly they have been foremost as an object of con- 





where curtailments are being made. Visual troversy and in many parts of the country have 
presentation of the facts can be improved by the _ suffered greater harm than any other agency of 
use of a chart, by which one may clearly demon- government. This regrettable condition has been 
strate that, although steady reduction of current due in part to strife between 







taxpayers and 
expenditures was made following 1930-1931, school patrons as a result of misinformation and 
most of the total retrenchment fell on capital misunderstanding caused in turn by not having 
outlay expenditures. the facts. 








It is true that unfounded statements and ex- It is hoped that the above suggestions may 


aggerated claims usually accompany a conflict play some part, however small, in paving the 
between_ individuals and groups when scientific way for a clearer understanding among th 







nee 
methods are not available to limit such state- interested primarily in the financial support of 
ments or claims to the actual truth; and it is the schools and those interested primarily in 
equally true that they usually result in unneces-_ their educational effectiveness through provid- 
sary bitterness and make reconciliation and com-___ing a technique for the dissemination of definite 





promise difficult. The nation has witnessed a _ information on the status of the schools. 
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Science Guides for Schools 


HROUGH co-operation of science departments 

of California state teachers colleges, a series 
of publications is appearing under the title 
Science Guide for Elementary Schools. This 
series provides teachers with monthly teaching 
units in the field of science. The following num- 
bers appear during the school year 1934-35: 

No. 1, August, 1934. Suggestions to Teachers 
for the Science Program in Elementary Schools. 
Prepared by Leo F. Hadsall, Fresno State Teach- 
ers College. 

No. 2, September, 1934. Pets and Their Care. 
Prepared by Harrington Wells, Santa Barbara 
State Teachers College. 

No. 3, October, 1934. Common Insects. Pre- 
pared by Vesta Holt and Lloyd G. Ingles, Chico 
State Teachers College. 

No. 4, November, 1934. Trees. Prepared by 
Violet G. Stone, Humboldt State Teachers College. 

No. 5, December, 1934. Sky Study. Prepared 
by W. T. Skilling, San Diego State Teachers 
College. 

No. 6, January, 1935. Weather. Prepared by 
Karl S. Hazeltine, San Jose State Teachers 
College. 

No. 7, February, 1935. Frogs, Toads, and Sal- 
amanders. Prepared by Edith A. Pickard, San 
Francisco State Teachers College. 

No. 8, March, 1935. School and Home Gardens. 
Prepared by Lea Reid, San Francisco State 
Teachers College. 

No. 9, April, 1935. Birds. Prepared by Gayle 
B. Pickwell, San Jose State Teachers College. 

No. 10, May, 1935. Snakes, Lizards, and Turtles. 
Prepared by Leo F. Hadsall, Fresno State Teach- 
ers College. 

It is not anticipated that each teacher will use 
all of the units, nor that they need necessarily 
cover a month’s duration. The units should be 
accumulated in each elementary school to form a 
body of curriculum material upon which teachers 
may draw whenever the children’s interests and 
the class needs make a given unit appropriate. 

The Science Guide for Elementary Schools is 
distributed by the State Department each month 
free of charge to all elementary schools. 

* * * 


A Hot Lunch Project 


Jack R. Srncer, Principal 
Maple School, Shafter, Kern County 


OR several years we have had free bot 
lunches in Maple School fur every child. 
The hot lunches do nui consist of full meals, 
but merely of a hot dish to supplement the cold 
lunch brought from home. On two days a week 
the children are all given soup. This is varied 
from tomato or bean soup to potato or macaroni 
soup. Sometimes rice is served instead of soup 
On the other three days cocoa is served with- 
out variation. 
The hot lunches are served only through the 


three coldest months and cost about $150-$175, 
including the cost of the cook. 

For the past three or four years the project 
was carried by the teachers with the occasional 
help of the local board. This year, since the 
P.-T. A. has had no special project to work on, 
we suggested that this hot lunch project be 
taken over entirely by the P.-T. A. We decided 
to try to carry on the project with as little 
effort on the part of the P.-T. A. as possible, 
and chose the medium of the child to get the 
project before all the parents. We disliked hav- 
ing a committee do any canvassing. So far every 
bit of the work has been done through the chil- 
dren and has been little trouble to anyone. 

We have about 160 children and approxi- 
mately 125 families represented in our school. 
The following letter was sent out to every fam- 
ily through the children: 


Our Maple P.-T. A. voted last month to assume 
full responsibility for the Maple Hot Lunch. Its 
success depends entirely on the whole-hearted sup- 
port of-every parent. 

Please indicate below what part you wish to 
have in this project; sign your name, and please 
return to school by your child immediately. 

COMDIDMION  Biccscsicsicciotistnichsctesinas ; three monthly 
payments $21... or cash amount $ 
Senne OF -POFONE Bee 8 ne 


J. J. Siemens, President, P.-T. A. 


The results we obtained were very gratifying 
and certainly amazing. To date we have about 
60 letters returned with subscriptions amounting 
to about $175. This means that abc ut 50% of 
our families are represented in this project 

During the first month we received in 
cash just about one-half of the pledged amount 
from subscriptions ranging from 25 cents to $12. 
Now, at the end of the second month, we have 
received a total of $140. The parents would 
rather pledge a certain amount and pay either 
in cash or three monthly payments than to 
bother with giving change to the child every day. 
Also it eliminates handling change every day at 
school. 

We feel that free education is for all. Why 
shouldn’t warm food be available to all? Many 
of the children from the poorer families other- 
wise would not be able to benefit by the hot 
lunch. I feel we would have to search a long 
time before we could duplicate this fine spirit 
displayed by our own parents. I would like to 
add that this same attitude is displayed in every 
community or school activity. 

We find this method of serving hot lunch very 
satisfactory in our district and feel it is one 
more project to unify the community. 
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English in Daily Life 


INN and Company have recently brought 
(; out a most useful text on high school Eng- 
lish by Gaston-Chapin-Nagelberg. This simple, 
practical, lively manual is the work of experi- 
enced, active teachers in daily contact with the 
classroom. It is based on a sound knowledge of 
educational psychology and, equally important, 
on an intimate acquaintance with the needs and 
interests of high-school boys and girls. 


The grammatical terms used in this book are 
those recommended by the national joint com- 
mittee on grammatical nomenclature. “English 
in Daily Life” has been carefully checked with 
the check list of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. 


The Citizenship Chart 


MarGARET RoMeEr, Teacher of Mathematics 
La Jolla Junior-Senior High School 


HEN children hail their teacher on the 

street on a Saturday or Sunday to ask if 
their class won the chart, you can be sure that 
the said chart is an effective teaching device. 


This chart system is now in its second year of 
successful operation in my classes in the junior 
high school. The children are most enthusiastic 
supporters of the plan and, themselves, voted 
almost unanimously to use the system this year. 
It promotes a spirit of good will, co-operation, 
and team-work. 

As for me, their teacher, I find it the most 
helpful teaching expedient I have ever used. 
For this reason, I am passing it on to other 
teachers in the hope that it will make their work 


pleasanter, easier and more effective; as it has 
mine. 


In short, the system consists of a chart placed 
on the black board every Monday morning. 
There is a space for each of my classes. Every 
time a class becomes noisy, or there is an undue 
amount of disturbance in the room, I quietly go 
to the chart and place an X in the space for that 
particular class. This invariably brings a gasp 
from the pupils and is followed by the desired 
hush. 


The class having the fewest number of marks 
at the close of school on Friday, wins the chart 
for the week. In case of a tie between two 
classes, both are considered winners. Besides 
the honor of winning, the victorious class is 
allowed 30 minutes out of their class time the 
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The Citizenship Chart 
Period Class 


I L8... 
II Ba... 
HB... 
III L7.. 
IV H9.... 
VI oar. 
H8 


following Monday, during which time I read to 
them any story that their own committee selects. 


Thirty minutes a week out of class work may 
be considered, by some teachers, as too extra- 
vagant of class time. On the contrary, I find it 
an economy of class time. The reward is really 
worth the effort of winning. Consequently, the 
children themselves are most anxious to main- 
tain a quiet, orderly atmosphere of work in the 
room. 


The discipline problem almost solves itself, 
and the four-and-a-half remaining periods can be 
given entirely to the work, uninterrupted by the 
petty annoyances so common to the junior high 
school age of pupils. The children know that 
class disturbances preclude the story, and woe 
be to the child who “spoils” the chart for the 
class! 


The boys and girls made the rules essentially 
by themselves. A mark once placed cannot be 
erased except under one condition. That is, a 
whole period of perfect attention to work with- 
out the necessity of the teacher correcting a 
single pupil for disorder. Under this condition, 
one mark may be erased; but never can more 
than one mark be erased in any one class in a 
day. 


The time spent in reading to the winning 
class, or classes, on Monday is an excellent in- 
vestment in time. 


* “ * 


HE Romance of American Literature, by R. P. 

Halleck, is a recent publication of American 
Book Company. This volume of 400 pages is the 
first text, for senior high schools and the smaller 
colleges, to adopt the classification of authors 
on the basis of the re-interpretation of American 
literature as expressed in the recent scholarly 
studies of Parrington, Foerster, and others. Be- 
cause of this new, simple, and logical arrange- 
ment the subject is more easily understood and 
more interesting. 


You and Machines, by W. F. Ogburn, an illus- 
trated bulletin of 55 pages, is published by the 
American Council on Education and deals with 
various problems of the machine age. 
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Creating a Book-Reading Public 


Howarp Praecerr, Editor of University of Arizona Research Publications, Tucsoii 


URING the past decade it has become 

increasingly apparent that although we 

have become more literate, with news- 
papers and magazines widespread and easy to 
assimilate, there have been alarmingly few book- 
readers. 

If our civilization and educational processes 
are to remain progressive we must without 
doubt begin a constructive program of re-teach- 
ing book values to youth. 

A recent observation of Henry Seidel Canby, 
editor of the Saturday Review of Literature, 
emphasizes and enlarges on the fact that the 
well-educated in America (not necessarily those 
who have received the formal education) are in 
the unfortunate minority. He advises us that the 
chief factor in producing an intelligent citizenry 
of the future is not merely by making them 
literate but by teaching them to read and evalu 
ate the product of the unhurried imagination— 
the output of the writers of books. 

The teacher holds an enviable position in this 
scheme of things. It is just possible that many 
are not seizing a remarkable opportunity for 
introducing worthwhile 


subjects to growing 
minds. 


The thought has occurred to me par- 
ticularly because of the group of children who 
have made my library a meeting-place in search 
of values which they have been unable to find 
on the street and in the classroom. 

Fortunately my neighbor is the proprietor of 
one of the better bookshops in the Southwest. 
Together we have discussed this eagerness as 
presented by the students and the fact that they 
are exceedingly wary of sham or literature that 
is “written down” to them. 

As a practical suggestion I believe better 
book reviews should be encouraged in the schools. 
Certainly classes in English should keep alive a 
sound and current circulating library under the 
direction of the teacher. A satisfactory arrange- 
ment can be made with bookshops or public 
It is certainly far more desirable to 
introduce the student to real values than to over- 


libraries. 


emphasize the development of a monotonous 
prose style and the use of colorless and uninter- 
esting subjects in imitative writing. 

There should be 


more and wider individual 


student, a practice that is not 
encouraged in many of the schools. 


selection by the 


Too often 
the student considers himself a member of the 
downtrodden 


race and thus is always on the 


lookout for something to rebel against. Reading 
of dull and prosy material can often crystallize 
a feeling of dislike toward books. 


Above all avoid the classification juvenile and 
the labelling of books as works for juvenile con- 
sumption. There is nothing that will bring out 
the spirit of unconscious antagonism as quickly 
as this. 

The true values of an era (past or present) 
are clearly summarized and crystallized only in 
books. Unless we follow the cults of unintelli- 
gence that virtually propose to forswear civili- 
zation altogether, we must create a book-loving 
citizenry through the medium of the schools. 
Not only will we develop a sounder individual 
forever grateful for this introduction to life, but 
we will insure the 
democracy. 


future of a progressive 


* * * 


The Institute for Research, 537 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, announces a national survey of 
five additional “Careers’’ monographs published 
in January: 


Farm Managership As a Career. For months 
much mention has been made of the opportunity 


for young people in this particular 
What are the facts? 


vocation. 


Construction Contracting As a Career. This is 
not to be considered only as it has been in the 
past, but as it may be in the future. 
the facts? 


Women’s Apparel-Shop Management As a 
Career. What does it offer in the way of oppor- 
tunity for girls? What does it offer for boys? 

Garage Management As a Career. There are 
more than 50,000 garages. What are the facts to 
be placed before your young men who may wish 
to go into this work? 


Beauty - Parlor 


What are 


Management As a Career. 
There are over 56,000 beauty parlors in the 
United States. What are the opportunities for 
young people who wish to enter this vocation? 


* * * 


You Might Care 


PETERSON, Age 10, Grade H5, Ocean 
Beach Elementary School, San Diego City 


Diep in the garden of my heart 


I found a flower that grew apart. 

A flower that glistened in the dew 

Of love and friendliness for you. 
Somehow I thought that you might care 
To know I found that flower there. 


CLAYTON 
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A School Janitor’s Day 


By Joun Hawkins, as told to Herman A. Buckner, 
Superintendent Hawthorne School District, 
Los Angeles County 


NE of my friends, a lad, at Ballona Gram- 

mar School, jokingly asked me one day: 
“What do you do with your spare time?” The 
answer to that was easy, for I do not have any 
spare time while acting as janitor, with ten 
hours of work. 

If some one had asked me what I did with 
my regular time, I would have been hard-pressed 
to give a definite answer. I tried one evening 
to check up on what I had done during the day, 
and could not account for more than half of 
my time, yet I had been busy all day dong. 

To satisfy my own curiosity, and that of any 
of the trustees who might labor under the mis- 
apprehension that a janitor’s life is one of ease, 
I kept a faithful record of everything I did, 
with the exception of a few incidentals that 
required but a moment. Little did I think that 
the diary of the week would be of interest to 
anyone other than myself, but it seems there 
are others who are curious about what a janitor 
has to do and how long it takes him. One day 
is much like the others during the five days of 
the week when school is in session, so the story 
of one day will do for every day, although the 
duties vary somewhat. 

At 6:20 in the morning when I arrived at 
the school I was the only one on the grounds. 
I started the day by cleaning out the incinerator, 
which required ten minutes. After that I gave 
my attention to the electric motor and fan, 
which was due for its periodic oiling. Next the 
fire in the furnace was lighted, as was the heater 
in one of the classrooms on the north side of 
the building, where the morning sun fails to 
reach. 

At seven I started cleaning the offices and the 
upper hall, which took nearly an hour, finishing 
just in time to raise the flag at 8 o’clock. With 
Old Glory waving proudly in the breeze I gave 


my attention to checking the clocks to see if. 


they were on time. This took half an hour to 
make the rounds and then I began cleaning 
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the drinking fountains, which kept me busy 
up to 9:20. Then came a call to carry the sup- 
plies from the outer supply room to the secre- 
tary’s office, where they are rationed to the 
various classrooms on request. 


It was nearly 10 o’clock when I got down to 
the boiler room to attend to the boiler, which 
took a quarter of an hour. That finished, I re- 
sponded to a call from one of the teachers to 
repair a map and by the time that job was fin- 
ished it was lunch time, and I took the hour 

After lunch, sweeping began, which took 
nearly all of the rest of the day, as it was not 
completed until a quarter of five, when I began 
the rounds to see that all windows and doors 
were securely fastened. At five I hauled down 
the flag, closed and locked the school yard gates 
and called it a day. 


Of course there are other duties than those 
mentioned for that particular day, such as 
emptying waste baskets, fixing damaged seats, 
washing the woodwork in the cafeteria, gather- 
ing up scraps of paper in the yard, washing 
windows and glass doors, sweeping the side- 
walks, supplying soap and paper for the lava- 
tories and other odds and ends of chores, some 
of which are taken care of as a matter of routine 
and others as emergency requests from the 
superintendent’s office or from the classrooms. 


On Saturdays, when the children are out of 
the way one has a better opportunity for scrub- 
bing floors, spraying the halls and rooms with a 
deodorant disinfectant; but Saturday the time is 
quite as fully occupied as on other days, for it 
is a half-day period for the janitor, unless he 
gets behind with his work and has to stay 
overtime. 


A Good Janitor Is Appreciated 


Sometimes we janitors get the idea that our 
work is not appreciated and the better the work 
is done with the least supervision the less notice 
is taken of it. It is the janitor who has to be 
called in to do some work that has been neg- 
lected or overlooked, of which the teachers are 
conscious, but they usually have words of praise 
for the janitor who does not have to be re- 
minded of his duties. 
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New Teacher Training Parent-Teacher-Child 


Grace Carter, Principal, Frederic Burk School, San Francisco; 
address over Station YKA 


N organized education today there is an ob- 

servable trend toward an ever closer co- 

ordination of the facilities of the home and 
the school. Within the past half century, due to 
the change in economic conditions, the home 
has been forced to relinquish more and more of 
its former proprietary interest in educating the 
child to other agencies, chief amongst which is 
the school. 

Formerly the family was the major social or- 
ganization. It was an economic institution, the 
factory of the time; it was the main educational 
institution; it was the affective institution; and 
it was the institution which provided much of 
the recreation for its members. The husband 
was the head of the household. He provided the 
livelihood and was the natural leader in family 
life. The wife was the home-maker. She reared 
the children and performed such household tasks 
as cooking, laundering, canning, and sewing. 
The children shared in the tasks of the home 
and early assumed responsibilities; thus learning 
about life through actual participation in a 
natural situation. The family was usually large 
and, in the association with and adaptation to its 
various members, opportunity was provided for 
children to learn important lessons of ways to 
live with people. 

The coming of the machine in industry, re- 
sulting in the adoption of labor-saving devices 
and power in the home, has altered the fore- 
going picture of family life materially. The eco- 
nomic and social status of women and children 
has undergone and is still undergoing great 
changes. New institutions have arisen to take 
over functions formerly carried on in the home. 
Factories, bakeries, laundries, theaters, radios, 
police, schools, and similar newer organizations 
are rapidly undermining the economic and edu- 
cative importance of the family as an institution. 

During this change, the tendency has been 
toward delegating the full responsibility for edu- 
cating the child to the school. When one re- 
views the many divergent factors in this edu- 
cative process, it can be seen that no one 
agency can accomplish the task alone. The 
child is under the jurisdiction of the school for 
a comparatively short portion of his waking 
time; approximately five hours a day. Much 
that might be accomplished can easily be un- 
done in the hours away from school. Thus, the 
task set for the school is unsurmountable unless 


all persons dealing with the child co-operate 
in working toward the same objectives. Fur- 
thermore, research studies in the physical, 
mental, emotional, and language development of 
children have indicated that many of those 
responsible for the education of the children, 
either through ignorance or neglect, have failed 
to provide adequate conditions for their healthy 
growth and development. 

In the face of such facts, it seems imperative 
that the two institutions having the major 
responsibility for the rearing and educating of 
the child come to a common understanding of 
the objectives to be attained and the basic prin- 
ciples of method to be followed if the educative 
process is to be properly directed. To accom- 
plish this, mutual understandings of the diver- 
gent viewpoints of the home and of the school 
are necessary. 

The Parent-Teacher Association is one of the 
principal media through which such an esprit de 
corps may be fostered, and is the organization 
at hand through which a constructive program 
of child welfare may be organized and developed. 

Recognizing this fact, many teacher-training 
institutions are including in courses in education 
materials suitable to give the prospective teacher 
a background of knowledge of the objectives, 
organization, functions, and possibilities of the 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

At San Francisco State Teachers College we 
believe that teachers must not only have the 
knowledge previously outlined, but must be 
trained, as well, to co-operate actively in the 
program of the organization, and be prepared to 
assume positions of leadership when occasion 
dictates. To prepare the student-teacher for such 
active service, the following training program 
has been developed: 


TUDENTS seeking the elementary or kin- 

dergarten credential are required amongst 
other teaching assignments to teach one 
semester of 18 weeks in the Frederic Burk 
School, which is the training school of the col- 
lege. During this teaching section, the cadet, 
under expert supervision, assumes the complete 
responsibility for the total teaching program of 
the class to which he has been assigned. In 
other words, he is the teacher of the class just 
as actually as if he were a public school teacher; 
and, as the public school teacher, he finds that 
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parent-teacher relationship is an important part 
of. his task. His experience in working with 
parents for the welfare of the child is gained in 
a number of ways, but principally through par- 
ticipation in the activities of the Frederic Burk 
unit of the Parent-Teacher Association of which 
he is an integral part; being the teacher in the 
parent-teacher combination. 

During the past fall, the student-teachers en- 
tered the activities of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation in the following ways: 

First. All cadet teachers met with the local 
unit at its monthly meetings. The student- 
teachers were encouraged to take an active part 
in the business meetings and in any discussions 
which might arise from the floor. Cadets teach- 
ing at the various grade levels took turns in 
acting as hosts and hostesses at these meetings. 

Second. The cadet teachers attended the five 
meetings of a course in child development given 
by Dr. Gertrude Laws under the auspices of the 
Second District, which met at our college. 
Cadets and parents entered actively into the 
open discussion which Dr. Laws invited. A 
healthful understanding of the problems of child 
development as viewed from a number of differ- 
ent angles resulted. 

Third. Through a committee organization all 
90 cadet-teachers were brought into close work- 
ing relationship with the parents in carrying out 
the various functions of the local unit. For this 
purpose, a major steering committee was elected 
by the student-teacher group. One student rep- 
resentative from each grade level served on this 
committee. The president and such other officers 
of the Frederic Burk Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion executive cabinet as were needed to help 
conduct the business under discussion met with 
the steering committee. Matters of general 
policy and of organization were considered and 
planned at these meetings. Sub-committees com- 
posed of student-teachers and parents were ap- 
pointed to carry out the dictates of this body. 

Our Successful Activities 

Among the activities successfully undertaken 
were: (1) The planning, developing and giving 
of an operetta written and presented by the 
children of the school for philanthropic pur- 
poses; (2) the making of posters for the various 
Parent-Teacher Association activities; (3) the 
keeping of the publicity book; (4) assisting in 
the membership drive; and (5) organizing host 
and hostess committees, whose duties were to 
meet and seat parents as they arrived at the 
meetings, to serve refreshments, and to conduct 
the social hour in such a way that all attending 
the meetings would feel at home and have the 
opportunity of meeting other members. 
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Important Announcement 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION announces for 
March, 1935, a Special Number on "Minority | 
Groups and Education." 


Two main problems will be discussed: the 
| preservation of National and Racial Cultures, 
| and the spread of better understanding between 
| 





















Majority and Minority Groups. These articles | 

appearing in PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION for 

March are written for the most part by class- | 
| room teachers, writing from practical teaching | 
experience rather than from theoretical view- | 
| points. 


The spread of articles covers Mexican Culture | 
in the United States, Negro children and Race 
| 


| Culture, American Indian Groups, and Mixed 

Groups. Problems from all different sections of 
the country and on all educational levels from 
the early elementary grades through the sec- 
ondary school are considered. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION is published 


monthly from October to May, inclusive. 


$3.00 a year 


The Progressive 


| Education Association 
| Washington, D. C. | 


The faculty of the college anticipates that 
through the actual participation in such activities 
before graduation, the students will not only 
know how to carry on the affairs of the associa- 
tion, but will be motivated to further the work 
of this organization when they have been grad- 


uated and are serving in the schools of the State 
* a *# 


San Diego Credit Union 


ILLIAM P. DUNLEVY, president of 

San Diego Teachers Credit Union, mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of California 
Teachers Association, teacher in the Mathe- 
matics Department of San Diego High School, 
has reported the noteworthy progress of the San 
Diego Teachers Credit Union during the 62 
months of its existence. 

Its assets have risen from nothing to $62,000 

The total losses have been $59; less than $1 
a month. 

The total loans aggregate $192,000. 

The dividends, for a four-year period begin- 
ning at the expiration of the second year of the 
Union, were 6% for two years and 5% for the 
past two years. 

The Union now has a membership of 275 
members. 


It is flourishing and is financially sound 
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The Counselor and Workers Education 


Dr. Ropert Locke Cooke, Crockett 


T would be interesting to undertake an in- 
quiry among the educational counselors of 
our national school system as to how many 

of our leaders and lay workers have more than 
dimly heard of “Workers Education,” or know 
what it signifies. 

A search of current educational literature in 
this country fails to reveal a clear recognition 
on the part of those concerned with public edu- 
cation and particularly with the vocational train- 
ing and guidance of our youth, that such a 
movement exists in the United States. It would 
seem manifestly absurd for a counselor to at- 
tempt to and educational 
adjustments for the son of a mechanic, let us 


make vocational 
say, and at the same time be ignorant of the fact 
that the father of the boy may be imbuing his 
son all the while with an earnest if not con- 
temptuous disapproval of the 
school system. 


whole present 

On the other hand, an equally diligent search 
through the considerable body of literature put 
forth by the American proponents of the work- 
ers’ education movement, fails just as emphat- 
ically to show an attempt at rapport from that 
direction. For instance, in scarcely one of the 
many books and articles written by those in 
this labor field, is there other than a casual or 
slighting reference, if any, to the Smith-Hughes 
Act, or to the nationwide system of federal aid 
to schools established thereby. And this in the 
face of the fact that, as we shall see, labor itself 
claims credit for a very large share in the in- 
auguration of that same law. Can it be that a 
movement bearing a title that is so suggestive 
of all that is implied in: vocational education, 
and indeed should be in all education, has noth- 
ing in common with these latter—that no union 
between them is possible—that neither can profit 
by a better acquaintance with the purpose and 
accomplishments of the other? 

Before answering these questions, it is desir- 
able to define if possible just what is meant by 
workers’ education. It will be quickly noticed 
that this movement is not synonymous with 
industrial education either as to purpose, origin, 
or development. In our definition it is probably 
fairer to use the words of the proponents them- 
selves. Its rise was due to 
“an emergence among the rank and file of the 
working-class world of a conviction that educa- 


tion may be used as an instrument of social 
emancipation, and a determination to build up, 
both through and in addition to the ordinary 
machinery of public education, an educational 
movement which is stamped with their own 
ideals and the expression of their own experi- 
ence.”1 
It is defined by one writer as 

“an attempt by the grown-ups in the trade union, 
consumers’ co-operative, cultural and political 
labor movements, including some mixed groups, 
to help their fellow workers and children ‘grow 
up,’ i.e., to Know social reality, strengthen the 
courage to face it mutually, stimulate the collec- 
tive will to change reality if necessary, and to 
become more socialized human beings.’’2 


Does this imply the desire for a second and 
parallel system of education in America? So 
it would seem, for the same writer also speaks 
of “the necessity of workers’ schools to study 
particular types of experience under their own 
initiative and control.” 


Historical 


It should first be noted that labor claims for 
itself the honor of inaugurating in the United 
States our present public school system. One 
writer makes the statement: 

“The manual toilers are proud of the fact that 
the free public school system of the United States 
is an original American product. They also take 
justifiable pride in the fact that their early trade 
unions were among the first organized forces in 
the land not only to propose but also actively to 
promote the free public school system.”’4 
Another authority, after sketching the history 
of the Working Mens Party (organized about 
1828), and its struggles for political, economic 
and educational freedom, continues: 

“The Working Mens Party never wavered till 
its point was won. The inexperience of leaders 
led to ultimate defeat on other issues. The only 
demand which secured effective action was for 
free, tax-supported schools. And in Pennsylvania, 
as a result, public education free from the taint 
of charity, dates from 1836: in New York, from 
1832."5 

To this should be added: 

“The first public school in the country was 
organized at the behest of Boston working peo- 
ple, organized workers, in fact.’’6 

Commons says on this point: 

“Free schools supported by taxes were the first 
demand of enfranchised labor....The vitality of 
the movement for tax-supported schools was de- 
rived not from humanitarian leaders, but from 
the growing class of wage-earners.’’7 


So it would not be overstating the case to say: 
“Organized labor claims, unequivocally, credit 
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for the introduction of the public school sys- 
tem’’> of America. 

Moreover hardly a writer on the subject fails 

to add a statement of which the following is 
typical: 
“since that time (the establishment of public 
schools) the labor movement in the United 
States...in season and out, has fought staunchly 
for the general advancement of that democratic 
institution, the common school system.’’9 

John Dewey himself amply confirmed this 
claim when he said, speaking of the educational 
record of the American Federation of Labor, 

“A few years ago I went over a good many of 
the documents in that field and I say without 
any fear of contradiction that there is no organ- 
ization in the United States—I do not care what 
its nature is—that has such a fine record in the 
program of leral progressive education.’’10 

Perhaps the two quotations immediately fol- 
lowing illustrate what Dewey had in mind. The 
American Federation of Labor in its first con- 
vention in 1881 took the stand: 

“We are in favor of the passage of such legis- 
lative enactments as will enforce, by compul- 
sion, the education of children; if the state has 
the right to exact certain compliance with its 
demands, then it is also the duty of the state to 
educate its people to the proper understanding 
of such demands,”11 
Henry Sterling, Labor Representative of the 
A. F. of L., said before the National Education 
Association: 

“We propose to co-operate to the fullest extent 
of our power and influence with you and all oth- 
ers who will co-operate in impressing more fully 
upon the public mind the vital need of full edu- 
cation for all the children of the Republic.’’12 


Also a later Annual Convention declared for “a 
wider use of the (public) school plant.’’!% 

Naturally the whole labor group would have 
a deep and consistent interest in the “manual 
training” movement in all of its ramifications 
as it developed from the utopian attempts fol- 
lowing 1825 of Robert Owen and Wm. McClure 
and their followers, the philanthropic founda- 
tions such as that of Peter Cooper in 1859, and 
the training introduced into the public school 
itself following the Centennial Exhibition of 
1876. But the outcome did not satisfy the need, 
and, by the year 1912 the A. F. of L. was ready 
to declare that “the trade unions have been 
waiting in vain for 25 years for the manual- 
training schools to furnish recruits to the ‘de- 
pleted ranks’ of skilled labor.’’!4 


A HOPEFUL substitute however had by 
this time appeared in the form of the 
privately-endowed trade schools of the nation, 
and the Federation went on to say: “We believe 


that the education of workers in trade or indus- 
try is a public necessity, and that it should not 
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be a private but a public function, conducted 
by the public and the expense involved at pub- 
lic cost.”15 

In the face of such a declaration it was only 
logical that labor should have a very prominent 
part in the drafting and carrying through to 
successful passage of the vocational education 
measure known as the Smith-Hughes Act.'® 
The phenomenal growth in the number of 
schools almost immediately accepting federal 
aid thereunder also attested the popularity of 
the idea with all groups, including of course 
that of labor. 

But in spite of the loyal support which the 
more orthodox members of the workingmen, 
such as the A. F. of L., gave to the public 
school idea, there were rumblings of discon- 
tent even from the first. 

“For it was obvious to the observing both 
within and without the labor movement that the 
public school, do what it would, was unable to 
meet the needs of the workimg class as fast as 
industrial development brought them into being. 
Moreover, the public school was recognized by 
most people as public; an institution where the 
interests of the group were merged, quite prop- 
erly, with those of the community and nation. 
As such, could it be called upon to educate men 
for one trade or profession and not for another? 
Could it be expected to train individuals for any 
one side of an economic or political contro- 
versy.”17 

Another writer speaking of the “simple faith 
(of workers) in public general education” said 


in 1925: 
“Their faith has been as constant as their hope 
has been deferred... The establishment of a gen- 


y unequal, public 
school system throughout the states of the na- 
tion was the most lasting, the most significant, 
the most hopeful and the most disillusioning... 
Education has been a false Messiah.... Within 
the last decade American labor has ceased to 
rely upon general public education.’’18 


eral, but qualitatively very 


And Harry Overstreet said: “Labor is under- 
taking to educate itself. It is refusing to have 
education handed out to it by those who neither 
understand nor sympathize with its problems 
and points of view.”!9 

Out from this dissent grew Workers Educa- 


tion. 
Woman's Part 


Although a school for the workers was or- 
ganized in New York in 1899 by three college 
professors, and in the same year lectures for 
workingmen were inaugurated by John David- 
son for what came to be known as the “Bread- 
winners’ College,” probably the first clearcut 


case of classes in education exclusively by and 
for workers will have to be credited to the 
women workers of America. As the “culmina- 
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tion of a long series of efforts begun in the 
eighties,’ the National Womens Trade Union 
League was formed in Boston in 1903, and it 
“proposed to organize all female workers into 
unions, then to secure equal citizenship for 
women, an eight-hour day, equal pay for equal 
work, and a living wage.”2° But it found the 
supply of necessary women organizers so lim- 
ited, that “the League therefore undertook a 
campaign of instruction which soon fook the 
form of Workers Education.” In Chicago in 
1911 the League “offered instruction to foreign- 
born working women in which English and 
trade unionism were taught at the same time.’’?! 


“The first labor school to give a full year’s 
training and field work to its students” was the 
Training School for Women Labor Leaders 
established by the League in Chicago in 1913 
under the leadership of Mrs. Raymond Robins. 
That it fulfilled its primary purpose was evi- 
denced by the fact that most of the graduates 
took “a very active and prominent part in the 


different women’s trade union organizations.’’22 


Another pioneering group among the women 
was the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. In 1915 its New York local “organized 
its own educational activities and concentrated 
them in a public school building under the name 
of ‘Unity Centers.’ The work was started in 
co-operation with the New York Board of Edu- 
cation.”23 By 1924 the number of these Centers 
had increased to twelve in ten cities. The 
school department conducted classes in Eng- 
lish, literature, art and music, while the Union 
gave work in Trade Unionism and economics. 
In addition to an extension division, mostly of- 
fering lectures of a popular type, the Union 
established a “Workers University” in which 
courses of a more advanced nature were offered 
under the leadership of teachers who were spe- 
cialists in their fields. 


Further Growth 


Beginning immediately after the World War, 
education by and for the workers underwent a 
marvelous expansion, so much so that one 
writer could say 

“Since every class destined for power must in 
great measure develop its own educational insti- 
tutions, the thoughtful will rejoice that though 
in its infancy the Workers Education movement 
has achieved respectable proportions. Resident 
labor colleges, summer schools, educational in- 
stitutes and conferences, night classes, the labor 
press, the guilds, institutes and educational 
groups of the mothers, wives and daughters of 
the working class...thus a new educational, 
recreational, cultural system is coming painfully 
and slowly to birth.’’24 


To give some idea of the situation at this 


time, a few of the institutions should be 
sketched: 


A strictly professional school with the spe- 
cific aim of training organizers, statisticians, 
journalists and educational workers for the 
labor movement, is Brookwood, a _ resident 
workers college in New York state. Founded 
in 1921 through a conference of labor officials 
and labor educators, it offers a two year course, 
and is controlled jointly by students and teach- 
ers. It has of recent years lacked the support 
of the American Federation of Labor, on ac- 
count of its professed radical tinge, but it has 
always exercised a strong influence in the edu- 
cational circles of labor, through the training 
of leaders, the holding of summer sessions, labor 
conventions, etc. 


HE Rand School of Social Science in New 
"SE ea has not been mentioned before, al- 
though started in 1906, because‘it is “an avow- 
edly socialist institution,”25 and its lack of 
influence on Workers Education “is but another 
indication of the indifference, if not antipathy, 
of the American worker for socialist philos- 
ophy.’’26 
The Trade Union College of Boston was 
opened in 1919, and was “the first college in 
America to be established by the entire central 
labor body of any city,”27 and it admits “all 
wage workers on equal terms” regardless of 
union affiliation. 


In the same year the Trade Union College of 
Washington, D. C., was started, but it restricts 
its membership to those from local unions affl- 
iated with the American Federation of Labor. 
Also in that year or the following, workers 
colleges were started in Seattle, in Rochester, 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia; by 1929 
there were reported 8 separate institutions in 
New York and 36 more in outside cities.2* We 
should also not fail to mention the United Labor 
Education Committee, resulting from the affilia- 
tion of thirty labor organizations, which has 
specialized in “mass education,” i.e., lectures, 
classes for the general membership, forums, 
recreation centers, etc. Also, “the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America has had a leading 
part in workers education since its birth,” and 
has been responsible for the initiation of work in 
several of the cities named above. A summer 
school for women workers in industry is held 
annually in Bryn Mawr, and gives instruction 
listed as industrial, social and cultural. In addi- 
tion summer schools have been held in Amherst 
and other institutions. 
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Recent Developments 


It was only natural that many of the mani- 
festations of labor education, developed during 
a wave of enthusiasm, should assume forms im- 
Much of it, 
Martin, was “little more than a recrudescence of 


possible of accomplishment. said 
antiquated radical propaganda, designed to ena- 
ble the proletariat to ‘emancipate itself from the 
slavery of capitalism,’ and to get it ‘ready for a 
millennial industrial democracy.’ The initiative 
often comes not from studious minded workers, 
but from enthusiastic intellectuals and idealistic 
uplifters. The cultural gesture is often pathetic 
or comic. It is not a matter of wonderment 
that truly satisfactory teachers were hard to 
obtain, that the enthusiasm which for a time 
expressed itself in an attendance at classes and 
lectures ranging in the hundred thousands should 
later be reduced, and that the dream of a second 
and parallel 
that of the 
prove 
Kallen to put it: 


“Now the tumult 


system of education, duplicating 
“capitalistic” 


infeasible. 


public school should 
But it seems hardly fair for 


and the shouting are dead. 
The excitement about labor education has sub- 
sided....A many of the classes and col- 
leges have faded from the scene; others are skel- 
etons; one international union has given up labor 
education as a union activity.’’3v 


good 


Perhaps Kerchen has expressed it better: 

“In the early beginnings of workers education 
here in the United States nothing short vf a 
new day for labor was proclaimed by its advo- 
cates. Workers’ education was a new education, 
a new weapon for labor to release it from bond- 
age. It was a herald of a new order, a new free- 
dom, and maybe a “New Deal.” But of course the 
more mature and the more experienced in the 
field of labor knew that these early fancies were 
“such stuff as dreams are made of.” They knew 
that human limitations would not permit 
such radical transformation.’’31 


any 


OTHING has been said so far, either of 
the largely unsuccessful attempts of the 


workers to develop their own system of trade 


and industrial education (one report states: “It 
is to be noted that during this past year there 
was no demand for vocational classes of any 
nature. This is to be commended, not that labor 
is opposed to vocational education, but that it 
is becoming obvious that vocational education 
is not workers’ education and forms no part of 
workers’ United States or 
elsewhere.”32) Nor have we spoken of the ef- 
forts to bring children and adolescents into the 
fold, tells of the Pioneer 
Youth in America, an organization founded in 
1924 and “sponsored and supported by progres- 


education in these 


although Hansome 
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sive labor unions, individuals, parents and edu- 
cators,” and the Manumit Associates, “an organ- 
ization of trade-unionists, progressive educators, 
and liberal individuals who conduct an experi- 
mental school for the children of labor and rad- 
icals, workers by hand and brain, at Pawling, 
New York.”%? At this time there seems to be a 
fairly general though reluctant recognition that 
for the present at least labor must confine itself 
to education for adults, keeping clear however 
the distinction between what is now called adult 
education with its “civic” aims and workers’ 
education with its class mission. But that which 
now remains of the movement is surely signifi- 
cant; it is potent for good or ill just to the 
degree that the educational forces now in charge 
of our American school system heed the object 
lessons so recently unfolded before their eyes. 
It is only natural too, that a group which 
contains elements ranging from the extremest 
of radicalism to the smuggest of conservatism 
should not for long be able fully to satisfy both 
left and right wings. Mention has already been 
made of the fact that the American Federation 
of Labor was in much heartier accord with the 
public school system and its industrial training 
efforts than were many of the more radical ele- 
ments of the labor group, and this same more 
conservative policy has continued throughout its 
history, much to the disgust of the less orthodox. 
When in 1921 the Workers Education Bureau 
was established as a “central agency which 
would co-ordinate the various attempts (in labor 
education), define the aims and objects, stimu- 
late the undertakings and in general guide them 
in their work by pooling their combined experi- 
ences,” that which started out as the choicest’ 
fruit of the workers’ education movement was 
in 1924 subsidized by the A. F. of L. through an 
annual subvention, and it has since been held 
down to the status of a minor department in 
that organization. Kallen says on this point: 
“Initiated as a voluntary association of all the 
labor schools, those maintained by unions unaffil- 
iated with the American Federation of Labor 
withdrew from it when it accepted the Federa- 


tion’s sanction on the condition that it 
also the Federation’s rule.”35 


accept 


Conclusions 


In the light of the seemingly contradictory 
evidence just offered as to the real status and 
importance of workers’ education, let us not 
forget a fundamental considerations of 
primary significance. First, we can not make 
numbers the test of its strength. Although the 
goal of many leaders has been mass education, 


few 


(Please turn to Page 46) 
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Platoon Schools Reduce 
Absences 


ALINAS (California) school children are 

healthier under the platoon school system 
than they were under the conventional school 
plan as used three years ago. A study just com- 
pleted by Superintendent R. D: Case of the 
Salinas City Schools shows that during the 
first three months of 1934 in platoon schools the 
absences were only half as many as in the same 
months of 1931 in traditional schools. 


Although studies of comparative health con- 
ditions have been made throughout the United 
States where the platoon system has been used 
and with reports in favor of the platoon plan, 
this is the first comparison that has been made 
in Salinas. ; 

The study in Salinas was made of one class 
each of fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in both the 
Roosevelt and Lincoln Schools. This included six 
classes and a total of 163 pupils, all of whom 
have been in the Salinas schools through the enu- 
tire three years. The total days absent of this 
group of pupils for September, October, and 
November of 1931 was 513 days, while during the 
same months of 1934 the days absent dropped 
to 271, a reduction in days absent of 244, or over 
417%. During the three months of 1931, of the 
163 pupils, the average number absent daily was 
9, while in 1934 this dropped to 4%. 

Since the personnel of the pupils in this study 
is identical for 1931 and 1934, and since no epi- 
demic visited the schools during 1931 to cause 
more absences than in 1934, it might be concluded 
that the platoon system is conducive to better 
health conditions than is the conventional school. 

The reasons for this might be that the pupils 
enjoy more physical activity, have their play 
and physical education activities better super- 
vised by trained physical education directors, 
and through passing from room to room breathe 
more fresh air in the outdoors during the school 
day, and work and study in rooms that are bet- 
ter aired than was the case in the traditional 
school. Whatever the reasons, Salinas parents 
are glad to note the large reduction of days 
absent. 

e's 
INTON C. TRILLINGHAM, Doctor of Educa- 
tion, University of Southern California, is 
author of “The Organization and Administration 
of Curriculum Programs.” This is a Southern 
California Education Monograph; 200 pages, at- 
tractively bound. Dr. Trillingham analyzes the 
problem and lucidly presents its several aspects. 


* * * 


Famous Paintings and Their Stories, by Marie 
Schubert, published by Grosset and Dunlap, in- 
cludes 10 large, full-color plates anc 60 smaller 
pictures in black and white. 


‘Weed, Rexford, and Carroll. 
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CCC camps are now more numerous in the 
U.S. than colleges and universities—1640 to 1466. 
a“ 


THE twelve labors of Hercules are listed in the 
Mythology section of Toe Winston Simp.iriep 
Dictionary, INTERMEDIATE Epition. You re- 
member them—killing the Nemean lion, bringing 
Cerberus up from Hades, andsoon. If you have 
any amateur Hercules in your classes, we suggest 
that you equip them with books bound in the 
patented “Hercules” binding—the strongest 
schoolbook binding known (exclusive with Win- 
ston). The J. Russell Smith Geographies, the 
Burnham and Jack Histories, and Inrropuction 
To Business (to mention just a few) are Hercu- 


les-bound books. 


tT 
IF you are using Tue Story Boox Serres— 
Foop, CLotues, Houses, and TRansporTATION 
(60¢ each)—by the Petershams, you know the 
reason for their phenomenal distribution. Now 
a new series by Maud and Miska Petersham is 
ready—T ue Story Booxs or tHE Eartn’s 
TrEAsuREs—Coat, [Ron AND STEEL, Go.p, and 
Ort— illustrated in six colors (60¢ each). 

Ot tt cel 


SNOW falls on only 30 per cent of the earth’s 
surface and is not always white. Red, yellow, 
blue, green and even black snow has fallen in 


various parts of the world. 
~~ \ 


5,000 miles separate snow-bound Alaska and 
sunny Florida. One thing they have in com- 
mon, however, is the exclusive use of Tue Tri- 
ANGLE ARITHMETICs in all public schools. In 
between these far-flung frontiers you will find 
them state-adopted (used exclusively in all pub- 
lic schools) in Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Delaware, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah 
(co-basal adoption). Further, literally thou- 
sands of schools in other states are using these 
arithmetics. Have you seen the TEaAcHER’s 
Hanpsook for grades 1-2, and How We Use 
Numsers, for grade 2, both published recently? 


“— 

*“*THERE is less than 13 miles difference be- 
tween the highest point of land in the world (Mt. 
Everest, 514 miles above sea level) and the deep- 
est point in the ocean (a spot midway between 
the Philippine Islands and Japan,7 miles deep)” — 
from Userut Science For Hicu Scuootr, by 
If you have not 
yet examined this book, which has been called 
“the most interesting and best illustrated general 
science,” send for full information. 


The JOHN C. WI A TON COMPANY 





WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~—— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

and their success in this line has been consider- 
able, a growing body of them has long felt with 
the pioneers in the crusade that the training of 
leaders was the prime consideration, and they 
agree with Scott Nearing that “if in the United 
States we can find twenty-five people a year 
capable of intensive training, Workers Educa- 
tion has justified itself.’’%6 

Second, the worker feels that the training 
given must be of a type peculiarly fitted to 
himself, that he may be made to “understand 
the nature and the purpose of industrial society, 
in which he as a wage earner must, for better 
or for worse, work, toil, struggle, live and die.” 
Third, it is increasingly true that because of the 
efforts which have been put forth by the worker 
in the past in behalf of his own education, “the 
present stage of workers’ education in America 
is essentially a new workers’ interest...in all 
forms of public education.”37 


INALLY, it is plainly evident that the pub- 

lic school system has not, according to the 
matured and irrevocably held convictions of the 
worker himself, satisfied the felt need of what 
is after all by far the greater part of our school 
population. Witness: 

“It is unreasonable...to expect the teachers 
in the lower and higher schools to understand 
or admit the special educational needs of the 
workers as a class. The nearest approach to 
such an understanding has occurred in voca- 
tional education with well recognized results. 
Here the recognition of the special educational 
needs of the workers as an economic class is so 
complete that the curriculum fails to consider 
the possibility of removal from that class.... 
The public schools fail to grasp the idea that 
true education means first training to earn a 
living; second, preparation for promotion; finally, 
and more important, instruction in the possibili- 
ties and methods of participation of all workers 
in the management and forming of financial 
policies of the industries in which they work.’’38 


In brief, the worker wants “not education for 
culture but education for control’! 

Is there nothing then that the public school 
can do, but stand aside and watch, sympathet- 
ically it may be, the efforts of the workers of 
the world to become “more socialized human 
beings” — efforts sometimes blundering, some- 
times “pathetic or comic,” but always purpose- 
ful, always headed toward an ideal, always, no 
matter how poor a thing, their very own? 

An answer, it seems to me, has been found 
by the State of California. A unique venture, 
now by the passing of the years far removed 
from the experimental stage, has been worked 
out there which has implications deep and far- 
reaching. To sketch it briefly: In 1924, after 
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several years of preliminary planning and nego- 
tiation the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of California and the State Federation of 
Labor made arrangements whereby a Depart- 
ment of Labor Education was established under 
the direction of a joint committee of nine. The 
constitution of this committee should be par- 
ticularly noted—four from the University and 
five from the State Federation, thus giving labor 
the control. This point, insisted upon by the 
A. F. of L. before its official sanction and en- 
couragement could be offered, is a vital one, 
since it proves the good faith of the public 
school representatives, and satisfies the demand 
of the worker that he control his own educa- 
tional destiny. 


A full-time organizer and director, himself a 
unique combination of a union man in good 
standing and a former vocational director for a 
city school system, is employed by this joint 
committee, with additional instructors, of the 
workers’ own choosing, as needed. 


Beginning with an initial enrolment of 269 in 
five classes, and increasing in four years to 490 
student workers in sixteen classes scattered 
throughout the State, the Department continues 
to the present day with lecture courses, summer 
schools, forums, etc. And always one is struck 
by the arresting fact that not once throughout 
the years has there been expressed any disap- 
proval of any kind from the direction either of 
the unions or of the employers of labor, or from 
public school officials—but rather, heartiest co- 
operation when the opportunity has been pre- 
sented.39 This fact, coupled with the enthusiasm 
which the instruction itself arouses on the part 
of the workers participating, seems to offer to 
the educational world demonstration of what the 
worker really wants and what part the public 
school can play in satisfying that want. 


N conclusion, we should realize that while 
I under the stress of unfavorable conditions the 
national movement has for the present perhaps 
gone into partial eclipse, the felt grievances 
which caused it have apparently only been 
strengthened and made more bitter by the pres- 
ent pass in which Labor finds itself. Is not, 
then, the educational counselor remiss who fails 
to see in this movement implications of great 
significance to himself and those to whom he 
ministers? Whatever may be his educational 
philosophy, must not his thinking take into 
account this feeling of dissent, this striving to- 
ward something not satisfied by our present 
system? Surely we must yet go forward to a 
school system which truly and in absolute sin- 
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NOW-—a school dictionary! 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY 
JUNIOR DICTIONARY 





Teachers College, Columbia University 


From the ground up, conceived and written for children! Publication 
of the THORNDIKE-CENTURY climaxes twenty-seven years of 
work, including compilation of the Teacher’s Word Book. 


The originality and scholarship which have contributed to Dr. 
Thorndike’s eminence have gone into the making of this book. 
The THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR DICTIONARY marks 


a distinct epoch in elementary education. 


By E. L. THornpiKe 





23,281 words @ 970 pages NOME eee eeseeeeeeeveeereer steerer 

610 pictu i 

1610 pictures @ $1.32 list i i as ay, Sel i eee 5 asad ne 
For a free 16-page prospectus, send this ad- i 

vertisement, with your name and address, to Poston... 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
623 So. Wasasu Ave. 


ATLANTA 
29 Pryor Sr., N. E. 





cerity is for all the children of all the people, a 
system in which “schools and industry will 
dovetail; neither employer, laborer or educator 
will dominate.” 
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Important New Books 
Haruko, Child of Japan... $1.12 


By Eva D. Edwards, Claremont City Schools 
California. 


This new forthcoming book on Japan for the third and 
fourth grades is an advance on any of the books so far 
published for children of those grades. Delightfully 
written, it gives a real look into the everyday life of 
Japanese children. The illustrations have been selected 
with a great deal of care. 

_ Miss Edwards is one of the well-known educators 
in California. As teacher, principal, county rural super- 
visor, and city supervisor she has always made an 
impression wherever she has taught. This book is the 
result of a trip to Japan. Its content has been checked 
by competent Japanese, and it is authentic in all of its 
descriptions of life and customs. 


Children of Mexico... $1.50 


By Irmagarde Richards and Elena Landazuri. 


Our children are introduced to their neighbors south 
of the Rio Grande through a series of stories. Children 
of the past, Aztec, Spanish, and Colonial, present 
Mexico’s background. Children in hacienda and city, 
and in remote Indian villages, present the life and 
customs of vital post-revolutionary Mexico today. The 
history and geography inherent in the stories are 
supplemented by topical material, maps, charts, tables 
and other data. 

Miss Richards spent many months in Mexico col- 
lecting material for the book. Miss Richards is alse 
author of “Our California Home,” adopted fourth grade 
social studies text for the State of California. Miss 
Landazuri is a Mexican writer and educator of 
distinction. 


The Western Nature Science Series 


An interpretation for grammar school pupils 
of the Nature of the West 


Grade 3—THE INDIANS' GARDEN... List $1.00 
By C. A. Marcy and Ferne L. Marcy. 
Grade 4—THE PADRES' GARDEN... List 1.00 


By C. A. Marcy. 

Grade 5—THE PIONEERS' PATHWAY... List 1.00 
By Mae Johnson Corwin. On trees and flowers. 
Grade 6—TRAILS TODAY List 1.00 

By Walling Corwin. On animals of land and sea. 


The Corwin Science Series 
A—THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN LIVING. List $1.68 
Corwin and Corwin. For 7th and 8th grades. 


B—THE SCIENCE OF PLANT AND 
PRGA ASS. 2 List 1.72 
Corwin and Corwin. For 7th and 8th grades. 


C—THE SCIENCE OF DISCOVERY 
PDUID CORFU EIN osiciesiecncstecieced List 1.80 
Corwin and Corwin. For the 9th grade. 


A New Primer 
Read, Make and Play, an Easy Primer. 


By Louise Villinger, primary teacher, Oaklanc 
School Department. 64 pages. Illustrated 60¢ 
with drawings in black and white by Harris-Jones. 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 
609 Mission St., San Francisco, California 


Liberal Education. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1926, p. 3. 


30. H. M. Kallen, op. cit., p. xii. 


31. J. C. Kerchen, University of California Ex- 
tension Division—Department of Labor Educa- 
tion, Annual Report to the Director (unpub- 
lished), 1932-1933, p. 2. 
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A Successful High School Debate 


ILLING the auditorium for a school debate 

was the achievement of members of the ce- 
bate squad of Kern County Union High School, 
Bakersfield. Ten cents admission was charged. 
It wasn’t simply because the two varsity speak- 
ers were good enough to win—as they did—but 
because students were made to feel that the 
question was of more than usual interest to 
everyone. 

This was accomplished by displaying attrac- 
tively worded posters on the subject of old-age 
pensions. These posters were about two by three 
feet in size, hand-printed in black on white card- 
board. Here are some of the sayings that thos: 
who run would read and not be likely to forget: 

“What's to become of us when we are old and 
gray? Will you spend your old age in the poor- 
house? Are you saving your pennies for your old 
age? Shall we support our old folks? If we sup- 
port our old folks, who will support us?” 

Interest was further aroused by a mimeo- 
graphed sheet sent a day or two before to all 
teachers in the period when the debate was to 
occur, in which some of the main points likely to 
be brought out, were read to classes. Wiley K. 
Peterson is instructor and debate coach. 


California Alumni to Orient 


O foster international goodwill in the Pacific 

area and as a part of the educational pro- 
gram of the California Alumni Association, a 
group of graduates and former students of the 
University of California will embark on April 5 
on a three months cruise of the Orient, under 
the direction of Bruce Thomas, a member of the 
class of 1929. 
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What Teachers Say About 


APPLIED 
SECRETARIAL 
PRACTICE 


by 


SoRelle and Gregg 


Enthusiastic! Will adopt for next 
semester. 


Applied Secretarial Practice sells itself 
to my students. 


The most practical, up-to-date, worth- 
while book of its kind. 


Your new book Applied Secretarial 
Practice is a world-beater. 


The most comprehensive and most teach- 
able book I have examined. 


This book will go in here as soon as a 
class can be organized. 


I can hardly wait until next semester to 
begin using this new book. 


Much superior to your old text and away 
ahead of anything else on the market. 


The best book you have ever produced. 
It is valuable for either high school or 
college student. 


Every business college student should 
have this book. It is the most interest- 
ing text I have ever used. 


It does for my class the hundreds of 
things that I have heretofore had to do 
myself. I can readily endorse its clear- 
cut handling of all business problems 
covered. And isn’t it an attractive look- 
ing book! Not a bit school-bookish! ! 


These are just a few comments recently 
received from Secretarial Practice teachers. 
Names and addresses will be supplied on 
request. 


Write to our nearest office for 
examination copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Cricaco San FRANctsco Bosten 


Toronto LONDON SYDNEY 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative 
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WIRE High Quality Merchandise 
attractive prices is not always 
OR that is wanted. 


WRITE 


at 
all 


Good Service — Prompt Ship- 


ments and no delays — are often 


price. 


BROS., INC. 


Furniture 
and Supplies 


Our business has been built 


for Quality, Fair Prices, New Ideas 


and Prompt Service. 


Library 


We take pride in the service 


time orders are received. 
Send us your next order 
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save time. 


quite as essential as quality and 


on 


we 


render our customers. We make 
shipments within 24 hours from 


for 


Library Supplies or Furniture, and 








A New Text in World History 


PERKINS 
9 d : 
Man’s Advancing 
Civilization 
HIGHLIGHTS 

1. UNIT ORGANIZATION, with previews, 
study guides, and summarization exercises 
for each unit. 

2. SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, and CULTURAL 
development emphasized throughout. 

3. MODERN PROBLEMS, such as Com- 
munism, Fascism, Hitlerism, Japanese Im- 
perialism, the New Deal, etc., receive 
much attention. 

4. STYLE IS SIMPLE, YET VIVID AND 
CONCRETE. It is the sort of a text that 
pupils will want to study. 

5. UNUSUAL VISUAL AID EQUIPMENT: 
There are 313 illustrations and 73 maps. 


6. ABUNDANT PUPIL AND TEACHER 
AIDS, and an excellent workbook 


Rand MCNally & Company 


| 
| 
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| 559 Mission Street, San Francisco | 
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Pupil Transportation in Petaluma High School 


W. B. Hawtuorne, Department of Auto Mechanics, 
In Charge of Transportation 


HE operation of a group of school buses 

for pupil transportation such as that of 

the Petaluma High School district, pre- 
sents some interesting problems. The work per- 
formed is of such a nature as to provide a con- 
trast to that of other automotive equipment. 

At present our fleet consists of seven buses 
and three passenger cars. The capacities range 
from 35 to 60 passengers. The work performed 
is as follows: 

1. The 35-passenger buses are used in the 
districts that are sparsely populated. 

2. The 42-passenger buses are used in the 
more densely populated districts. 

3. The 60-passenger bus (we have only one 
of this type) is used in the thickly populated 
districts. 

4. The passenger cars are used by the drivers 
to take them from school to the places where 
the different buses are stored. 

These buses are all fitted with regulation 
school bus bodies that have been passed by the 
California Highway Patrol and are of the cross- 
seat type, all passengers facing forward. 

The 35-passenger models were purchased in 
1930 and have traveled over 30,000 miles apiece. 
The 42-passenger models were purchased in 
1931 and 1932. They have a higher percentage 
of steel in their construction and shatterproof 
glass all around. These buses have traveled 
from 18,000 to 25,000 miles each. The 60-pas- 
senger bus was purchased in 1933 and has 
traveled about 10,000 miles. 

Our high and junior high schools are located 
about 500 feet apart with a street between in 
which our buses wait for classes to be dismissed. 
Immediately after dismissal all buses leave on 
their first trips to the districts closest to school. 
These trips take from 25 to 30 minutes. The 
buses then return to the schools and the pupils 
on final trips are taken home. At the end of 
the run the bus is left in a storage shed until 
the next morning. The driver has the pas- 
senger car at this shed and returns to the school 
in the passenger car, picking up another driver 
that has left his bus at a similar shed. 

In the morning this is reversed, the drivers 
reporting to the school for the passenger cars 
and then driving to the end of the run where 
their buses are stored. 


By operating under this plan the number of 
miles run by the buses is reduced considerably, 
thereby cutting the cost of operation. 


The buses are kept in a regular shop while at 
school and all repairs are taken care of by a 
competent mechanic who is on regular salary 
and who is also a bus driver. Boys in the auto 
mechanics shop of the school act as helpers to 
this mechanic. It is a part of their training to 
get at least two weeks in the bus room. At this 
time the boy is taught the importance of lubrica- 
tion as the bus is thoroughly greased every 
week. The value of this training is proved by 
the fact that the present mechanic is a graduate 
of this auto mechanics department. 


All painting is done in our own shops by the 
mechanic in charge. Floors are painted twice a 
year. Tops are painted with a preservative once 
ayear. The bodies and running gears are painted 
by the spray gun process. This year all buses 
were repainted to conform with the State Board 
regulations. This standard chrome yellow is 
easily obtained and a supply is always kept on 
hand for touch-up purposes. Any chipping off 
of paint or rusting through is touched up as 
soon as it is noticed. 


Accordingly, the oldest as well as the latest 
bus is kept in the very best of condition. Chil- 
dren like to ride in buses that make a fine ap- 
pearance. Parents are proud to have their chil- 
dren taken to school in buses that are attractive 
in appearance and that are strong and safe in 
every respect. Every driver has to pass a special 
test as to his qualifications to handle a bus. 
The Board of Education sets high moral and 
health standards for each driver to insure the 
utmost protection for all of our children. 


What better advertisement could we devise 
for our community than this large system of 
buses which is under the strictest oversight of 
the faculty, manned by capable and conscien- 
tious drivers, and kept in constant repair so as 
to present an inviting appearance for all who 
are considering sending their children to school? 
Petaluma considers it as a constant appeal to 
all good people to uphold a fine system of free 
public schools. 

This system is the result of many years of 
improvement on the part of the author, who 
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has been in charge of transportation and the 
auto mechanics department since 1923. 

Our bus runs cover a territory extending from 
17 miles east to 16 miles west of Petaluma. Our 
schedules are maintained with accuracy. During 
the last two years we have not had a bus late 
for any reason. Six buses are used on the reg- 
ular runs and one bus is held in reserve. 

Records are kept on regular forms. The daily 
record made out by the bus drivers and kept on 
Next 
is a work order which must be made out before 


file tells the condition of the equipment. 


any work is started. No verbal order is accepted 
for work as there is the possibility of the driver 
thinking he gave an order or of the mechanic 
forgetting. 

The State Highway Patrol checks on our 
equipment every few months. The rating has 
been 100% since the check-up was first made, 
as we do not ask for any exemptions. It is 
better to meet all requirements, as safety is the 
keynote of this system. In line with this, all the 
equipment used for pupil transportation has 
been equipped with booster brakes. Tires are 
never allowed to run down to a point where 
they are dangerous. They are traded in so that 
we have the safety of a new tire and the non- 
skid feature. 

An average of 510 pupils are transported to 
school each day, and an equal number returned 
in the afternoon. 

A cost analysis is kept in which the following 
items are taken into consideration: 
capacity, interest, 


Passenger 
10-year 
basis, drivers salary, gasoline, oil and grease, 


depreciation on a 


cost of tires, maintenance cost (including labor, 
parts and paint), insurance, rent on bus sheds, 
and cost of operating drivers cars. 


All buses are equipped with high-speed rear 
axles and four-speed transmissions. This gives 
economy of operation as the majority of our 
runs are on highways. 
used on the dirt roads. 


The lighter buses are 


All this is in contrast to our system of ten 
years ago when we had eight buses in operation 
covering a smaller territory and transporting 
about 320 students. At that time 25 passengers 
were considered a maximum. We have been 
able to extend our runs and increase our loads 
because of the road improvements. Ten years 
ago 50% of our runs were on dirt road; now 
about 90% are on highways. The total daily 
average of all buses is 301 miles, and on the 
passenger equipment the distance covered each 
day is 82 miles. 

As these are all what we could call productive 
miles, in that the buses are never run empty, our 
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cost per mile is very low, when it is taken into 
consideration that the buses are used but four 
hours a day. 


All buses are equipped with dual tires in the 
rear. Bus balloon tires are used for easy riding 
and better traction. 


In conclusion will say that no one size of bus 
covers all needs, although the 42-passenger has 
proved very economical in this system. 


s 2 5 


Bay Section Honor Schools 


100% schools in California Teachers Association 
for the year 1935; from January 5 to February §, 
1935, in addition to previous lists. 


Contra Costa County: Alamo, Ambrose, Avon, 
Bradford, Briones Valley, Canyon, Excelsior, 
Iron House Union, Jersey, Liberty, Mount Diablo, 
Pittsburg—Intermediate and Primary; Pleasant 
Hill, Port Costa, San Ramon, Selby, Sheldon, 
Summit, Sunshine Camp, Tassajara, Vasco, Vine 
Hill, San Ramon Union High School. 


Lake County: Burns Valley, Cobb Valley, East 
Lake, Kelseyville, Lower Lake, Middletown 
Union, Mountain, Clear Lake Union High School. 

Napa County: Atlas Peak, Capell, Crystal 
Springs, Liberty, Olive, Calistoga Joint Union 
High School. 

San Joaquin County: Banta, Collegeville, Tracy 
—Central, South and West Park, Van Allen, 
Washington. 


San Mateo 





County: Burlingame—Pershing, 
Jefferson, Woodrow Wilson; Millbrae—Lomita 
Park; Rockaway Beach, Half Moon Bay Elemen- 
tary, Higgins. 


Santa Clara County: Jefferson Union Elemen- 
tary. 


Solano County: Allendale, Browns Valley, Can- 
right, Center, Cooper, Curry, Dover, Elmira, Fair- 
field Elementary, Falls, Flosden, Gomer, Grant, 
Green Valley, Maine Prairie, Oakdale, Olive, 
Owen, Peaceful Glen, Pleasants Valley, Rhine, 
Rockville, Ryer, Suisun, Tremont, Union, Willow 
Springs, Wolfskill. 





Sonoma County: Santa Rosa—Fremont. 


Stanislaus County: Newman Elementary—P 
Street School and Yolo; Patterson 
and Northmead. 





Las Palmas 


San Leandro City: Roosevelt School. 


Berkeley City: Emerson, Hillside, Jefferson, 
John Muir, Le Conte, Oxford, University Elemen- 
tary. 


Oakland: Bella Vista, Charles Burckhalter, 
Anthony Chabot, Clawson, Cleveland, Cole, E. 
Morris Cox, Crocker Highlands, Dewey, Durant, 
Edison, Emerson, Franklin, Glenview, Grant, 
Bret Harte Junior High, Jefferson, Lafayette, 
Lazear, Lowell Junior High School, Horace Mann, 
Manzanita, Maxwell Park, Montclair, Parker, 
Peralta, Piedmont Avenue, Santa Fe, Sequoia. 
John Swett, Tompkins, Daniel Webster. 
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University Junior College 


HE success of a new venture in collegiate 
ae aes: that of the University Junior 
College of The University of Southern Califor- 
nia, is revealed in a survey just announced by 
Dr. Frank C. Touton, vice-president of U. S. C. 
and director of the Junior College. 


Established in September, 1933, the second 
institution of its kind in the United States, the 
plan to aid high school graduates whose re- 
quirements are below standard university en- 
trance standards, show that: 47.2% of the group 
who entered in September, 1933, have achieved 
a satisfactory scholastic record, averaging 1.0 or 
higher; 45% have fulfilled all conditions for 
transfer to regular standing including the re- 
moval of certain admission shortages, being 
advanced to regular standing in the college 
division of the university; 30.2% of the group 
achieved a scholastic average equal to or ex- 
ceeding the median score of regular freshmen 
students. 


“We consider the experiment a success from 
the year’s experience,’ declared Dr. Touton, 
when it ts recalled that this junior college group 
consisted of students who had been denied admit- 
tance to regular standing in the university, being 
judged ‘poor college risks’ because of their pre- 
vious low scholarship and examination records.” 


According to the plan as outlined by Dr. 
Touton, “students not transferred to a college 
division at the end of their first year on the 
basis of a full year of “C” average work may 
continue for a second year in the Junior Col- 
lege, doing advanced college work for which 
they are prepared, and it seems reasonable to 
predict that fully three-fourths of the students 
admitted to and continuing their work in the 
S. C. Junior College for two full years will have 
achieved junior standing in the university.” 

Distinctive features of the U. S. C. Junior 
College as compared to other institutions, ex- 
plained by Dr. Touton, include special provision 
for four classes of students. 


“Those who have a limited time to devote 


to college training constitute one group,” he 
said. “Those who need and wish more than 


the usual amount of guidance during the first 
two years of college include another division. 
The third, those who do not meet the required 
entrance credentials, and finally, those who 
transfer from other collegiate institutions but 
who do not fulfill the standard requirements. 


6c“ LL classes are limited to 40 students,” he 

continued. “This gives to students more of 
individual instruction and conference with the 
regular university teaching staff. The Junior 
College offers a guidance program for each indi- 
vidual student whose needs are determined first 
by scholastic aptitude tests. 


“Students are required to take a course-cur- 
riculum which provides for instruction in Amer- 
ican Citizenship and general culture. In addition 
they are advised by deans and professors on pre- 
scribed groups of elective courses. A certain 
amount of lecture and laboratory work is re- 
quired in four of five different fields: physics, 
botany, chemistry, zoology, and geology. The 
courses in English, History of Civilization, and 
health education are stressed for background 
in other work in the School of Letters, Arts, and 
Sciences. 


“Intramural sports offer participation in ath- 
letic activities and fraternity and social life are 
partaken in by Junior College students.” 


In conclusion, Dr. Touton said, ““The success of 
the first year’s operation of the plan proves 
clearly that many high school graduates pre- 
viously denied admission to college should be 
given an opportunity to study college subjects 
under controlled college conditions, in a college 
campus environment characterized by encourage- 
ment, motivation, and use of effective study 
methods, before final judgment can be reached 
as to promise of achievement on the collegiate 
level.” 


School Garden Association 


CHOOL Garden Association of America, which 

has been actively interested in nature-study 
in the public schools since 1910, has launched a 
campaign to bring together into a national organ- 
ization the Nature-Study and Garden Clubs which 
exist in the schools of the United States. 


A series of leaflets dealing with various kinds 
of club activity, medals of award, membership 
pins, and other aids are being prepared. Special 
assistance will be given in the planning and 
organizing of new clubs in elementary schools 
as well as in junior and senior high schools. 

California school people who are interested 


should write to Karl H. Blanch, chairman, High 
School, East Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


California Teachers Association offers placement service at nominal cost to its members. 

Members seeking placement service should address Earl G. Gridley, 2163 Center Street. 

Berkeley; phone THornwall 5600; or Fred L. Thurston, 307 Continental Building, 
Fourth and Spring Streets, Los Angeles; phone TRinity 1558. 
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Chewing Gum 
EXERCISES “TEETH” 
as PLAY 

EXERCISES “BODY” 


ZA 


Running and chasing help growing 
bodies develop normally. Young teeth 
need exercise, too. Chewing gum pro- 
vides an innocent, healthy exercise for 
teeth. If children enjoy it, let them have 
it. It’s good for them. There is a reason, 
a time and a place for Chewing Gum. 


Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary 


By Edward L. Thorndike. 23,281 defined words; 


1610 pictures; 970 pages. List price, $1.32. Scott 
Foresman & Company. 
sponsorship of the noted educa- 


| geome the 
tional psychologist, E. L. Thorndike, there 
has appeared a school dictionary that should go 
far to make the dictionary what it should be 
but has never yet been, a ready work of refer- 
ence for children in their reading, writing, and 
speaking. Professor Thorndike has propounded 
in the preface and followed in the book the very 
clear principle that definitions for children must 
be in childrens language and especially adapted 
to the childrens background of experience. 

The definitions 
simplicity and directness. They 
explanations that a capable teacher would 
actually give children in the classroom, and 
follow the well-known rule that definitions for 
young people must be longer than for 
adults, rather than shorter. 


have therefore a refreshing 


sound like the 


those 


In the arrangement of meanings, for instance, 
they have abandoned the historical arrangement, 
the oldest meaning first, and instead declare that 
“For them (the children) the proper principles 
of arrangement are: literal uses before figura- 
tive, general uses before special, common 
before rare, and easily understandable 
fore difficult.” 


They even abandon the familiar arrangement 
according to parts of speech and give noun, verb, 


uses 
uses be- 
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Forward Looking manufacturers call 
upon great Universities to make impartial in- 
vestigations of their products. Results of such 
research form the basis of our advertising. 


What you read over our signature about chew- 
ing gum, you can believe. 

The National Association of 

Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 





FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME 
ARE: PROPER NUTRITION, DENTIST’S CARE, PER- 
SONAL CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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We supply 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


with 
FICTION 
NON-FICTION 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Suggested lists for particular needs 
gladly submitted upon request 


Edward A. MITCHELL 
Bookseller 
308 Thirteenth Street 
Oakland - - California 





adjective, or other meaning, as the case may be, 
in the arrangement of the most used meanings 
first regardless of part of speech. This plan at 
first appears strange to the adult reader accus- 
tomed to the traditional method, but Professor 
Thorndike is no doubt right in declaring it 
more in accord with the childs needs. 
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ECAUSE the University of Denver is so favor- 

On to Colorado ably situated for summer study, especially for 

teachers attending the N. E. A., special plans are 

HE great 1935 round-up of the National being made to offer an enlarged program of 

] Education Association officially scheduled summer school work at the university. Institute 

for one short week in July, will, for thousands ™eetings, visiting professors of note, and week- 

of teachers, become an all-summer, all-Colorado end pleasure trips will all be a part of the 1935 

. 3 summer school program. 

vacation. For Denver is the heart of the world’s The summer school program is so arranged 

great vacation land. that students enrolled in the summer school of 

the University of Denver may attend the vari- 

ous meetings of the N. E. A. convention without 
The Rocky Mountain National Park, of which interfering with their study schedules. 

Estes Park is perhaps 

the best known spot, is 


Two national parks are located in Colorado. 


only 90 miles from Den- 
ver. A one-day motor 
trip takes the traveler 
through Estes Park via 
magnificent canons, 
Grand Lake, with its 
“highest yacht club of 
the world,’ and two 
continental divides. 


Seventy - five miles 
south of Denver is the 
Colorado Springs  re- 
gion, famous for Pike’s 
Peak and the Garden of 
the Gods. From Colo- 
rado Springs, the motor- 
ist may drive by way of 
scenic Corley highway 
or Ute Pass to Cripple 
Creek, the one-time fa- 
mous mining center of 
the state. 


If a longer motor trip 
is desired, the conven- 
tion goer may wish to 
drive to the Mesa Verde, 
land of the Aztecs, in 
southwestern Colorado. 
Here, the homes of the 
Cliff Dwellers of 2000 
years ago may be enter- 
ed. The country offers no 
more magnificent scen- 
ery than that which may 
be seen on the trip to 
this mesa. The world- 
famous million - dollar 
highway is part of the 
route. 

Denver, itself, is only 
12 miles from the moun- 
tain range. Within easy 
access of the city, itself, 
are innumerable trips 


through rock-walled Photo Perren- Barberini 
canons to emerald lakes ERMATT in the Valais, Switzerland. Easily accessible by electric 
sparkling on top of the trains from everywhere. A quaint little village reposing in a setting 
world and to the sum- of grandiose scenery, whose climax is reached in the towering pyramid 
mits of peaks looking of the Matterhorn. Dramatic ascent to a realm above the clouds by the 
down on the clouds. Gornergrat railway. Many teachers annually visit Switzerland. 
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Daylion Company, publishers, Washington, 
Dp. C., recently published “Letters to Principal 
Patterson,” being some letters from William H. 


Patterson, principal for over 40 years, to his son, 
a young principal in a city school system. This 
book of 340 pages is a sequel to “Letters from a 
hard-boiled teacher to his half-baked son” by 
the same author. 


Leolla B. Riffe, Plumas County superintendent 
of schools, recently married Clarence R. Schott 
in New York City. Miss Riffe, a graduate of 
Chico State College and for four years county 
superintendent, has recently begun her second 
term of office. Her husband, also a Chico gradu- 
ate, teaches music and is band-master at Quincy 
High School. 





HOTEL WHITCOMB 


{At Civic Center} 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Single room, with bath, from $2.00 
Double room, with bath, from $3.00 
Two rooms, bath between, 4 persons, 
(twin beds each room) from $6.00 


DINING ROOM—COFFEE TAVERN 


GARAGE UNDER SAME ROOF 


James Woods, Pres. 


Ernest Drury, Mgr. 














318 Beaux Arts Bldg. 
1709 West 8th St., Los Angeles 
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WANTED —THREE EXPERIENCED 
TEACHERS FOR VACATION POSITIONS 


We will need 1 primary grade teacher, 1 intermediate grade teacher, 
and 1 high school teacher to handle our summer business. These 
positions call for pleasing personality, executive ability, and at 
least 3 years’ teaching experience—they pay from $200 to $300 a 
month, in commission and bonus, dependent upon the applicant’s 
qualifications. Each one is a full-time vacation job, with possible 
advancement into a permanent executive position later. Applicants 
must be between the ages of 27 and 40, must have at least 3 years’ 
Normal or College training. Write for personal interview, stating 
age, education, teaching experience, the date your school closes, 
and length of time you can work. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
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@ FOR CREATIVE CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


The above was 


constructed with FOX BLOX 


We specialize in educational play blocks, 
in a variety of prices and sizes. Write 
for our free catalogue. 


FOX BLOCKS COMPANY - ING 
Box 145, E. Pasadena Station, Pasadena, California 


FACTS ABOUT AUTHORSHIP 


Many world-famous writers are former teachers who profited 
through intelligent criticism by experienced persons. 






















Our service is that of developing and encouraging writers 
of real talent through expert criticism and familiarity with 
the demands of the various publications. 


Send us your short story manuscripts. Reading fee $5. 
Short stories only. We give you criticism which is the result 
of 20 years of experience and advise you as to specific 
possibilities for your stories. If your manuscript does not 
indicate commercial possibilities we return $4, reserving $1 
for expense and postage, as it is not our intention to exploit 
any writer. 


WESTERN BUREAU OF CRITICISM 


Room 415, Latham Square Bldg., Oakland, California 














1047 Monadnock Bldg. 
681 Market Street, San Francisco 
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THE WORLD FAMOUS 
HOLMES EDUCATOR 


Sound on film equipment complete 


For small or large auditoriums 
35 mm. Standard Film 


The first and 
only ball bear- 
ing projector 
and sound head 
built in one 
unit—no 
attachments. 


Can now be purchased by Educational institutions 
for $175 down, balance 19 equal small monthly pay- 
ments. No interest. No carrying charges. One year 
guarantee. FULL DETAILS ON REQUEST 


See it . . Hear it . . FREE demonstration 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


**Motion Picture Projectors Since *97"’ 
1817 Oncnarp TREE! Cuicaco 
ATLAS EDUCATIONAL FILM CO. 
Pacific Coast Factory Representative 
821 MarKET STREET San Francisco 





A Two-Year History Course 


INN and Company are worthy of congratula- 

tion upon their publication of Breasted’s 
Ancient Times, revised edition. This, with Rob- 
inson’s Medieval and Modern Times (second re- 
vised edition), provides an outstanding two-year 
secondary course in ancient and European his- 
tory. The two volumes total over 1600 pages 
with 43 colored maps and many illustrations. 

No other ancient history is so beautifully and 
completely illustrated as is Breasted’s. Selected 
from thousands of photographs taken by the ex- 
peditions under the author’s direction, and re- 
produced with utmost care, the illustrations con- 
stitute a picture-story that parallels the written 
story. 

Much of the text has been rewritten in the 
interests of simplification. The book has been 
reset in larger, more readable type. Summaries, 
bibliographies for topical studies, and questions 
are given at the ends of chapters. 

* * + 

National Honor Society of Secondary Schools 
has on its national council twos Californians 
prominent in the secondary field,—Louis E. 
Plummer, principal, Fullerton Union High School 
and Junior College; Alice Ball Struthers, prin- 
cipal, Thomas Starr King Junior High School, 
Los Angeles. 

o + = 

School Administration in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury is a Stanford pamphlet and comprises six 
papers by educational leaders; edited bv Profes- 
sor Jesse B. Sears of Stanford. 
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Southern Section Honor Schools 
Teaching Staffs Enrolled 100% in C. T. A. 


As of February 13, 1935; in addition to previous 
lists. 
*Indicates 1-teacher schools 
Imperial County: Calexico—Dool, Hoffman, 
Rockwood, Beech; Eastside, El Centro Elemen- 
tary, Imperial Elementary, Seeley, Westmorland, 


Central Union High School—Eastside High 
School. , 


Los Angeles County: Esperanza, *Belleview, 
Bassett, Bellflower — Ramona; Clearwater — 
Roosevelt; Del Sur, El Monte, Hermosa Beach, 
*Honby, Hudson, Jefferson—Harding; Keppel 
Union, *Lake Hughes, Lancaster, LaVerne, La- 
Verne Heights, *Leona, Manhattan Beach, *Mint 
Canyon, Newhall, Palmdale, Palos Verdes— 
Miraleste; Saugus, Citrus Union High School, 
Downey Union High School, El Monte Union 
High School, Alhambra—Granada, Marguerita, 
Ramona; Beverley Hills, Long Beach — Burnett, 
Fremont, Garfield, LaFayette, Lincoln, Longfel- 
low, Los Cerritos, Lowell, Horace Mann, Naples, 
Seaside, Washington, Whittier, Willard, Colum- 
bia, Administration Department, Continuation 
High School, Edison Junior High School, Wash- 
ington Junior High School. 


Los Angeles City: Allesandro, Bandini, Barton 
Hill, Brooklyn, Fifteenth Street, Fremont, Gar- 
dena, Hillside, Hyde Park, Lockwood, Meyler, 
Ninety-second Street, Orange Street, Playa Del 
Rey, Russell, Sixty-first Street, Soto Street, State 
Street, Queen Anne, 


Whittier: John Muir. 


Orange County: Anaheim — Broadway; Dia- 
mond, Laguna—Elementary; *San Joaquin Num- 
ber 2, Orange Union High School. 


Riverside County: *Eden, Palo Verde Valley 
District, Perris, Romoland, Riverside City— 
Grant. 


San Bernardino County: Highland, Kelso, 
*Lucerne, Mission—Bryn Mawr; Upland—lInter- 
mediate, Sierra Vista; Ontario. 

San Diego County: Carlsbad Union, Escondido, 
Lakeside Union, La Mesa-Spring Valley, *Mira- 
mar, San Marcos, Grossmont Union High School. 

Santa Barbara County: *Cuyama, Hope 
ventorium. 


Pre- 





Ventura County: Moorpark, Santa Paula—Mc- 
Kevett; Simi, Ventura City—Lincoln, May Hen- 
ning, Sheridan Way, Washington. 





¥* * * 


National League of Teachers 
Associations 


FFICERS of National League of Teachers 

Associations are,—Georgia Bonneville Par- 
sons, president, 1801 North Alexandria Avenue, 
Hollywood; Lulu Mock, secretary - treasurer, 
Dallas; Lotta B. Fowler, Mid-West vice-presi- 
dent, Milwaukee; Freda Libbee, western vice- 
president, Seattle; Florence Weschler, eastern 
vice-president, Erie. Mrs. Parsons, one of the 
leading school women of Southern California, is 
nationally known for her progressive work. 
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Children can be Educated 


Without $ 


Millions of mothers would be happier, more con- 
tent... if they knew what some school officials 
are doing to give children an education without 
sacrificing health. Mothers and fathers will 
wholeheartedly support the health programs of 
educators, especially that phase of it providing 
for posturally correct and better-sight school 
seating for children. 


Parents will be grateful to school executives who 
install better-sight desks to replace obsolete 
types which force the child to slump or stoop, 
cramping vital organs and injuring health. 


This new type desk not only makes it natural 
and comfortable to sit posturally correct. . . but 
provides, as well, a movable book support which 
minimizes eyestrain by enabling pupils to 
read or’study with book at correct height, focal 
distance, and angle of vision. 


It will be interesting and well worth while to 
investigate reseating with “American” desks... 
to know the many types designed for specific 
needs and their outstanding, exclusive features. 


FREE Classroom Posture 
Poster and Seating Booklets 


We will mail free to school officials and 
teachers, a classroom posture poster in 
colors, which encourages children to sit 
erect. It contains no advertising. With it, too, 
we will mail interesting posture and eye- 
protection booklets. Address Dept. S.N.3 


AMERICAN SEATING 
COMPANY 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums om 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 





American Seating Company, California Division 


. § 521 
* | 6900 Avalon Boulevard, Los Angeles 


Mission Street, 
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CUNARD WHITE STAR. LINE 
TO EUROPE 


DE LUXE SERVICE TO FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
Aquitania—Majestic—Berengaria—Olympic 


CABIN CLASS TO PLYMOUTH, HAVRE, LONDON, 
LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, BELFAST 


Largest Fleet of Cabin Class Steamers on the Atlantic, including the popular Steamers 
Georgia, Britannic, Franconia, Carinthia. 


TOURIST CLASS VACATION TOURS 
Popular economy tours operated in connection with your favorite Tour Company 
covering all principal points in Europe. The great popularity of this service 
inaugurated by us, is evidenced by the enormous numbers carried 
on the Vacation Tours and on the regular sailings. 
DEFERRED PAYMENT PLAN 


Under this exclusive arrangement, it is possible to finance your trip on small monthly 
payments. Loans for this purpose may be made, payable in twelve monthly installments. 


SUNSHINE CRUISES 
IF YOU ARE INCLUDING New York in your all-American Itinerary, 
arrange to join one of our special cruises in large Ocean Liners to Bermuda. 
For particulars, consult your Local Agent or write to 


CUNARD WHITE STAR LINE 


501 Market Street, San Francisco 


Code for School Debaters 


This code is under consideration in the South- 
ern California Debating League—I. D. Perry, 
Los Angeles High School. 





1. Debaters shall employ a clear and deliber- 
ate style of speech to the end that the judges, 
the opponents and the audience may weigh 
what the speakers are saying. 

2. Debaters in stating their primary proposi- 
tions or issues, the subdivisions of these issues, 
and, if important, the subdivisions of these sub- 
divisions, shall tell upon what these propositions 
are based; whether upon common knowledge, 
upon deductions from known facts, or facts 
established by them from credible authority, or 
from direct testimony of authority upon, not the 





USEFUL ENGLISH FOR BEGINNERS, Newly Illustrated 


By Jeanette Wrotrenserc BACHRACH 


STILL THE BEST TEXT 


for the illiterate and near-illiterate adult 
Also 
TALES OF OLD FOR FOREIGN CHILDREN OR ADULTS 


F. A. Owen Pusiisuinc Co., Dansvme, N. Y. 


or Catrrornta Scuoot Boox Depository 
149 New Montcomery Srreer, San Francisco 
or 1233 Sourn Hore Srreer, Los ANCELES 





756 South Broadway, Los Angeles 


topic involved, but upon the precise proposition 
being debated. 

3. Propositions which involve matters of ex- 
pert knowledge shall not be regarded as having 
any weight unless at least three authorities of 
high rank be cited on the exact point at issue. 

4. Inasmuch as accuracy is the soul of de- 
bating, any citation of expert opinion not based 
upon the exact point under discussion shall be 
regarded as an offense of the first rank. 

5. In debates upon matters of civic, national 
or world policy, any arguments based upon mere 
speculation, not upon the temper, character and 
modes of thought of the group of people affected 
shall have no argumentative value. 

6. In debates upon matters of fact, the prob- 
able results of the facts considered, or the pos- 
sible policies that might grow out of them shall 
have no weight as argument. 

7. The use of dramatic methods shall be 
construed as a weakness on the part of the team 
employing them, the inference being declared to 
be legitimate that the team using such methods 
are unable to meet the normal intellectual stand- 
ards of debate. 

8. The introduction of loose declamatory or 
oratorical methods shall definitely stamp the 
team employing such methods as of low rank 
in debating. 
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Springtime in Yosemite 
By JoHN FRENCH ALLEN 


N a place as consistently beautiful as Yosem- 
I ite National Park it is a difficult task to pick 
any one time of the year as best. But we who 
live here in the Valley the year around look 
forward to Spring as to no other season. Per- 
haps this is because Spring is the time of water- 
falls and, after all, the waterfalls are 
Yosemite’s greatest attractions. 


among 


3ut Spring brings more than waterfalls to the 
Park. It brings wildflowers, lush meadows and 
sun-drenched days of hiking, riding, motoring 
or just plain leisure. It brings the opening of 
the country beyond the rim of the Valley where 
hundreds of miles of trails draw one up into the 
freedom of the High Sierra. It brings, too, the 


fascinating experience of an Easter sunrise 


service famous for its uniqueness. 


This year, according to Park rangers, the 
falls of Yosemite will be larger and finer than 
ever before. This is explained by the fact that 
the winter just past brought with it an unusual 
amount of snow—almost twice the normal av- 
erage. This, combined with the fact that rain- 
fall and the water content of the snow were 
also well above average, will mean that both 
the volume and the duration of the falls will be 
increased. 


Easter services in the Valley over the past 
four years have attracted nation-wide interest. 
They have been called the latest sunrise services 
in the world because the sun does not appear 
over the mile-high shoulder of Half Dome until 
quite late in the morning—the time will be 9:15 
this year. In fact, it has been the habit of many 
San Joaquin Valley residents to attend services 
there and then drive into Yosemite to watch the 
sun come up a second time. 


Services are held at Yosemite’s famous Mirror 
Lake which forms a perfect reflecting pool for 
the beauties of the surrounding cliffs. A choir 
of fifty or more voices sings from an island in 
the middle of the lake while people from all 
over the country gather on the shores to hear 
the Easter sermon. The world’s statliest cathe- 
dral could not form a background more mag- 
nificent than this. Sheer cliffs, still etched in 
snow, bird songs and rippling streams, the rich 
scent of pine and young grasses and the echoing 
voices of the choir all form an experience diffi- 
cult to forget. 

Another treat for the Spring visitor is the 
precipitous wildflower display which blooms in 
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EASTER 
VACATION IN 


Yosemite 


p W aterfall-marvels all around 
s the Valley rim...leafy bridle 
paths that zigzag up into the 
snow-crowned High Sierra .. . 
“mashie" golf, tennis, hikes and 
the giant nightly Firefall . . . 
It's a nearby spring tonic that 
will make your world a happier 
one for months to come! Yo- 
semite has housekeeping, Euro- 
pean and American Plan ac- 
commodations. For rate folders, 
reservations, telephone any 
travel agent or your nearest 
Yosemite office: 39 Geary St., 
San Francisco, EXbrook 3906; 
540 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles, 
VAndike 5022. 
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“1 
each 


M% Packed full of 
_s pictures! 


YIO1 FANN -f 


Size 75,” x 1014” 


ACH volume in this series is a feast in 

words and pictures . . . a quick survey of 
a fascinating subject...every fact dramatized 
with brilliant text and exciting illustrations, 
stimulating the child to explore further the 
curious and enthralling world revealed in 
these pages. Edited and illustrated by the 
best writers and artists, superbly and durably 
bound in cloth, size 75” by 101/,”. A $3.50 
value at the amazing price of only $1. These 
magnificent books have to be seen to be 
appreciated. See coupon below for FREE 
EXAMINATION offer. You risk absolutely 


nothing and incur no obligation whatever. 
1. Minute Biographies 

2. More Minute Biographies 

3. Great Moments in History 

4. Minute Wonders of the World 

5. Minute Stories from the Bible 

6. Minute Stories of Great Explorers 

7. Minute Myths and Legends 

8. Glimpses of American History 

9. Brief Bird Biographies 

10. Minute Sketches of Great Composers 
Tl. Our Presidents at a Glance 

12. Great Moments in Life of Washington 
13. Minute Stories of the Opera 

14. Minute Glimpses of American Cities 
15. Minute Epics of Flight 

FREE EXAMINATION. Send no money. Just clip 


and mail coupon. Pay postman when books arrive. 
If you want to return them within 10 days we will 
refund purchase price and postage. You risk noth- 
mg and incur no obligation. 
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8 GROSSET & DUNLAP 1140 B’way..N.Y. Dept, £ 
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the Merced Canyon on the All-Year Highway 
between Merced and the Valley. Steep canyon 
walls, rising in places to a height of 3,000 feet 
above the road, are covered with blazing orange 
poppies to the very top. Slopes nearer the road- 
side are a riotous medley of color, with baby 
blue eyes and white popcorn flowers, deep blue 
and golden brodiaea, lupin and poppy. The 
magenta colored Judas tree lines the river banks. 


In the valley itself every wildflower within 
the Park has been transplanted to glorious in- 
formal gardens. One of these surrounds the 
reflecting pool in the ground of the Ahwahnee 
Hotel. The record winter will bring to the 
wildflower displays, as well as to falls, an un- 
usual beauty and abundance. 


The major waterfalls of Yosemite are too 
well known to need a detailed description. 
Yosemite, Bridal Veil, Vernal, Nevada—all 
these are more than familiar. But there are 
hundreds of other falls, most of them unnamed, 
which last perhaps a month or less. They lack 
the power and roar of their bigger brothers 
but they make up for the lack in beauty and 
daintiness. 


Drive around the Valley in April. You will 
find thirty or forty falls which you did not know 
existed. There is, for instance, the little stream 
which tries to run flippantly down the sober 
granite face of El Capitan, only to be blown 
away into spray by the wind. There is the 1600- 
foot drop of little-known Ribbon Falls, the un- 
usual Staircase Fall and the Sentinel Cascades. 


If weather conditions are just right in April 
it will be possible to see one of the most un- 
usual sights in the world. These are the famous 
lunar rainbows, seen on moonlight nights in the 
spray of Yosemite Falls. This impressive phe- 
nomenon may be seen less than a dozen times a 
year and in only two other places on the Globe. 








Grand American Express Tour 

of the Orient, conducted by William F. Hummel, 
Ph.D. Ninth voyage and 19th year in the Far 
East. Illuminating travel talks. Main tour 63 days, 
$538 inclusive cost. Sailing June 22nd. 

For particulars address 

DR. and MRS. W. F. HUMMEL 

3455 South Hoover St. Los Angeles 








IN THE NEW SHAKER TOP TIN 
The antiseptic, soothing powder for 
the feet ina handy and convenient 
container for the dressing table and 
traveling ~~ by Druggists 
everywhere. hes tender, swollen 
feet. For Free Sample and Walking 
Doll address 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, LE ROY, N. Y. 
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Summer Orient Tour 


Pure Sotomon, Oakland 


ANDOM thoughts assemble themselves in 
IR wmethodieaa order and furnish further in- 
spirations—sailing from Portland delightful au 
revoir to the United States on day-trip down 
Columbia. Hardest work for many 
stretching out in a deckchair. Tour escort turns 
out to be a congenial young fellow. 


scenic 


He soon 
has everybody knowing everybody, passengers 
and officers alike. Keen competition in deck 
sports with some surprising new kinds of ship- 
board activity. 


Awe-inspiring entrance to oriental waters, 
fiery sunset off Japanese coast, vivid golds, reds, 
purples, Maxfield Parrish blues—sampan magic- 
ally silhouettes itself in sun’s setting semicircle, 
a flaming background. Lucky, snowcapped 
Mount Fuji smiles on entering Yokohama Har- 
bor. Thrilling, first ricksha ride (later decision, 
Japanese rickshas preferred over Chinese as 
they have pneumatic tires). Introduction to left- 
hand drive. 


Colorful kimonas on Japanese women contrast 
sharply with somber dark gowns of men. 
Wooden shoes. Quaint shops alongside modern 
buildings and stores. Japanese candy appears 
like typewriter erasers—tastes like asbestos. 
Kyoto interesting ancient capital with shrines, 
temples galore. At last certain which is “yen” 
and which is “sen.” Kobe’s Moto-machi or 
“shopping street” for rickshas, bicycles and 
pedestrians only. Line-up of peddlers along the 
dock as sailing-time nears. 


Tiny, Olivegreen Isles 


Breathlessly beautiful, the Inland Sea, one of 
the highlights of entire trip. An _ oriental 
thousand islands, steeply sloping, tiny, olive- 
green isles, many covered with doll-like fishing 
settlements. This scenery brings to mind work 
of Japanese artists on fans, trays, screens. 


Across Yellow Sea of China, up Yangste 
Kiang River and its tributary, the Whangpoo. 
Two hours wait for favorable tides. The Bund, 
voted the busiest thoroughfare in Orient. In 
the stream, countless water craft, from dilapi- 
dated junks to glistening battleships. Impres- 
sive Sikh policemen with huge, black beards. 

Inspiringly-situated Victoria, the city on 
Island of Hongkong. A ride, mandarin-like, in a 
sedan-chair to funicular. Steep ride to Peak, 


En- 


summit of Island with a marvelous view. 


joyable afternoon ride out to Repulse Bay. San 
Francisco Bay ferryboats would appear gigantic 
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What a Port for Teachers 
in Time of STORM! 


T.C.U. is the time tried and tested organization of 
teachers for teachers, founded in 1899, to help unfortunate 
members over the rough places when sickness, accident or 
quarantine causes a loss of time. For just a few cents a 
day it brings vou protection that is real and benefits that 
are most liberal 


1 out of 5 Teachers Every Year 
loses some part of his or her pay due to sickness, acci- 
dent or quarantine. That’s what the actual records prove. 
Few teachers can afford to carry alone the unusual risks 
that their profession requires them to take and surely no 
teacher would willingly face such hazards alone. 


Be Safe Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 

Why take chances? Enjoy the cheery shelter of the 
T.C.U. Umbrella. The low cost of T.C.U. membership will 
please you when vou join, but vour greatest satisfaction 
will come when in time of need vou experience. as thou- 
sands have, the friendly, fair and prompt settlement of 
your claims. Write today for complete information—sent 

free without obligation. 
456 T.C.U. Bldg. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters fixcors, sc. 


compared to diminutive vessels plying across the 
harbor of Hongkong—ships dock at Kowloon 
on China side. City and its harbor, a small 
edition of Rio de Janeiro. 

A second series of a “Thousand Islands,” the 
Philippines. Passing close to fortified, historical 
island Corregidor. Docking in Manila at one of 
the world’s finest piers. Visit to old Walled 
City, walls 15 feet thick. Golf now played over 
the old moat. Everyone in whites, sun helmets 
come in handy. Costumes of Filipino women 
Carts drawn by undersized horses 
and water buffalos travel over modern 
vards. Tropical 


interesting. 
boule- 
vegetation of striking green 
About face and heading homeward. Visits to 
all cities again with more exciting excursions 
and lots of time for shopping. Even men prove 
hopelessly unable to resist tempting bargains. 
A pleasant crossing with a highly-evidenced 

want-to-go-back-again-soon desire. 
via one class liner 


ORIEN FT cemsmn 


55 days... $395 all expense tour 


June 25 to August 18 Leadership: Haroto P. Batpwin 


FOLDERS: H. C. Capwell Co. Travel Bureau 
Broadway at 20th, Oakland 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


foothills of the Rockies, offers you 

unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park; moun- 
tain climbing; mountain camp maintained 
for summer students. Altitude ofonemile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate & stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 13 to July 20 


(Intermission, July 1 to July 5) 
Second Term, July 22 to Aug.23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with ~peniel ulema in Dra- 


Te UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 


matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities 
for graduate work. Organ recitals and 
public lectures. 







COMBINE N. E. A. AND 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Intermission makes this possible 


N.E. A. Denver, June 30 to July 6 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 


Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


DEAN of the SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT. C) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 


Summer Quarter Catalogue 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Graduate School Bulletin 














NAME availible De asin: 


Street and No. 





City and State 
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The latest and greatest of 
the famous Merriam-Websters, 
backed by a century of leader- 
ship and representing the high- 
est modern scholarship. Just 
completed at a cost of $1,300,000. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


William Allan Neilson, President of Smith College, 
Editor in Chief, heads the most authoritative staff of 
editors ever organized. 


Contains 600,000 Entries 


The greatest amount of information ever put into one 
volume. 122,000 Entries not found in any other dic- 


tionary. o 
12,000 Terms Illustrated. 
Magnificent Plates in Color and Half Tone. 


Thousands of encyclopedic articles wonderfully rich 
in information. 


35,000 Geographical Entries. 
13,000 Biographical Entries. 


Exhaustive treatment of synonyms and antonyms. 
Definitions absolutely accurate yet easy to understand. 
Thousands of Etymologies never before published. 
Pronunciation fully and exactly recorded. 

3350 Pages. New from Cover to Cover. 


Write for free illustrated pamphlet containing 
specimen pages, color plates, and full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Sprin¢field, Mass. 





University 


of Denver 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


1st Term: June 17 to July 24 

2nd Term: July 24 to Aug. 30 

(Students may register the 1st of any week) 

@ Graduate and undergraduate 
courses in all University subjects. 
@ Special courses for teachers. 
@ Unusual recreational advan- 
tages in snow-capped Rockies. 
Low railroad fares. 


Opportunity to attend 
N. E. A. Convention, 


HPP Ree R eRe Renan ene nn nesses eeeansereneseseneeeeeesseseseees 


UNIVERSITY of DENVER 
Department § University Park, Denver, Colo., 
Send me your Summer School Bulletin. 
tal lice 
Street and No 
City and State. 
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MOSCOW 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


OPENS REGISTRATION 
FOR 500 STUDENTS 


Last year students and graduates of 60 universities 
in 20 States and 4 foreign countries enrolled in the 
Anglo-American Section of Moscow University. 
1935 registration now open to limited number. 
Summer session July 16—August 25, includes ap- 
proximately 4 weeks resident study in Moscow and 
2 weeks field travel through U.S.S.R. Courses deal 
with education, art, economics, literature, social 
sciences and Russian. Instruction in English lan- 
guage by prominent Soviet professors. American 
advisors: Profs. George S. Counts and Heber 
Harper, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Write for booklet EN-3 to: 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 


INTOURIST, Inc. 
545 Fifth Avenue - - New York 











COMBINE PLEASURE pith STUDY 


’ 





UMMER SCHOOL 


National University of MEXICO 


To really see Mexico, get off the beaten path. Explore Indian 
villages. Discover ancient handicrafts, ancient dances, lan- 
guages, temples. 

Delightful country hotels and Plan also to visit beautiful 
1 great National Railway Lake Patzcuaro and Uruapan 
system enable you to enjoy ...Jalapa and Texolo Falls... 
the intimate side of Mexican Oaxaca, Mitla and Monte 
life in comfort and safety. Alban. 


Stop off at Guanajuato this In your community there's a 
summer on your way to the travel agent who specializes 
Mexican National Univer- in Mexico's out-of-the-ordi- 
sity's popular poly-lingual nary places. Or write for 


SUMMER SCHOOL. informative folder. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 
541 Monapnock Bipc., SAN FRANcIsco 

















SUMMER SESSION 
The teacher who is planning to 
combine pleasure and profit 
during the vacation period will 
find a maximum of recreational 
facilities and an extensive pro- 
fessional curriculum at The Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 
The staff of resident and visit- 
ing faculty members includes 
nationally known authorities in 
academic & professional fields. 
Bulletin of complete informa- 
tion on request. 3551 University 
Park, Los Angeles, California. 


JUNE 17 TO JULY 26 
JULY 27 TO AUGUST 30 








Summer School 


Humboldt State College 


in the 


Redwood Wonderland 


June 24-August 2 
SPECIAL FEATURES 


A Demonstration Elementary School 
Six visiting instructors of 
national importance on faculty 
Science trip to Crater Lake and 
northern Sierras or Yellowstone Park 
One-week Education Conference, 
leader Dr. Walter D. Cocking, 
Commissioner of Education, Tennessee 


Wide range of courses for state 
credentials and A. B. degree 


Specially conducted recreation trips 
For detailed information write 
ARTHUR S. GIST, President 
Humboldt State Teachers College 
Arcata, California 
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Coming Events 


1935—-Tercentenary Celebration, 300 years of 
American secondary education. N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals. 


March 3-9—Conservation Week. 
March 16—California Elementary School 


Principals regional conference. Chico. 


March 30—California Elementary School 
Principals regional conference. Monterey. 


April 6—California Elementary School Prin- 
cipals regional conference. Arcata. 


April 8-13—California Public Schools Week. 
Sixteenth Annual Observance. Charles Albert 
Adams, state chairman. 


April 13—California Teachers Association 
Annual Meeting. San Francisco. Palace Hotel. 


April 14-17—California Western Music Edu- 
cators Conference; Pasadena. 


April 15, 16, 17—California State Convention, 
Secondary School Principals. San Francisco. 


April 15-19—Easter vacation. 


April 24-27—American Physical Education 
Association; annual convention; Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 





May 27-31—California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; annual convention; San Diego. 


June 29-July 5—National Education Associa- 
tion Convention. Denver, Colorado. 


August 10-17—World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations. Biennial convention. Oxford, 


England. 
* * * 


Graduation Program Suggestions 


AST year 1700 schools used the special com- 

mencement packet prepared by the National 
Education Association, in their vitalized com- 
mencement programs. This year another special 
packet is made from the best material available 
on commencement programs of the student par- 
ticipation type. This packet contains summaries 
of 50 of the best 1934 programs available, in- 
cluding senior high, jumior high and elementary 
school programs, and other valuable materials. 
Price, 50 cents. National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





POSITION open in state of California as 
representative for publishing house offer- 
ing some new and up-to-date text and 
work-book materials. If interested write 
to Department MMC, Sierra Educational 
News, 155 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 
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new program 
in 


health education 


complete for grades 3 to 8 


HEALTH 
and 
GROWTH SERIES 


CHARTERS — SMILEY — STRANG 


The formation of health habits naturally and easily from this 
study of health is the prime objective. 


Nutrition, safety, mental hygiene are the major emphases 
throughout the entire program. 
Vocabulary, sentence structure, and expression of ideas 
are well within the comprehension of the children of 
the grade for which each book is intended. 


Story- or narrative-approach utilizing real-life 
situations simplifies the instruction for the 


Four of the lower grades; for the upper grades, the ap- 
six books are proach is frankly expositional. 
State-Adopted 

be Three-Book Edition --- Six-Book Edition 
OREGON MACMILLAN 
An eloquent tribute to 350 Mission Street, San Francisco 


the quality of the series. 
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New Complete Series of Geographies 


pa Our World Today 


NEYS ni yhOu 
ee more eeal DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 


Teachers College State Teachers College 
De | mote Columbia University Montclair 
B 


ba ey NEWNESS INTEREST BEAUTY 


The books open a new era for progressive teachers 
of geography. 


Old fashions, even when camouflaged by new 
editions, are being discarded for the modern ideals 
of this new series. 


In the field of geography for the first time in 
years, Newness in substance as well as in dress is an 
accomplished fact, for the series is new in every 
sense. 


Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature 
of Our Wortp Topay. Every page shows the skill 
of two teachers who know from experience how to 
make geography interesting to children. 

And the series is attractive beyond comparison. 
Sight-saving typography, skillful selection and ar- 
rangement of pictures, superior maps set new stand- 
ards in line with latest authority. 


Allyn and Bacon 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 





